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ABSTRACT 

Traditional literacy and functional literacy programs 
in Africa are discussed in their various aspects. Emphasis is given 
to the practical side of the problems, and some guidelines for action 
are suggested. The illiteracy rate in Africa is shown to be 50% to 
80% of the population. The various methods that have been used to 
teach reading are described, and criticism or objections to each 
method are given. The aim and content of traditional literacy are 
discussed and its deficiencies noted. Functional (work oriented) 
literacy's strengths and weaknesses are presented, and the 
preparation, implementation, and evaluation of functional literacy 
programs are described. The differences between the two literacy 
approaches are pointed out. Organization, financing, and mobilization 
of funds and forces for adult education programs are suggested. 
Appendix 1 presents a case study of functional literacy in an African 
setting; Appendix 2 presents the differences between the adult and 
the child as learners in a learning situation; Appendix 3 is 
guidelines for instructors; and Appendix 4 is an article by the 
author concerning the success of the Mass Education program in 
Indonesia. Appendix 5 is comprised of 37 references, (DB) 
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I INTRODUCTION 
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This third publication is again presented as a con- 
tribution to the celebration of the International Literacy 
Day, following the first, entitled Voices of the World, 

Literacy for Development and Human Dignity and the second, 

Governments and Peoples* Voices, Literacy-Adult Education 

3 

for Progress and Human Welfare o 

Pledges and at at ononis of national and international 
agencies arid of World leaders have inspired hopes and encour- 
agement, resolutions and recommendations of Governments, 
backed by Peoples* Voices have provided general directions 
and they include, naturally, commitments.. 

The desire for quick development has been expressed 
and the need deeply felt. The road to progress and welfare 
is not only known but also opened. Reflection and rethink- 
ing, particularly on Literacy celebration days, has led to 
some action. At the same time it is realized that 
all efforts should be accompanied and strengthened by imp- 
roveinent and innovation:. 

Why and how? 

In this context this small booklet starts with 
reviewing past experience and activities, their achieve 
ments and failures in the fight against illiteracy, pic- 
tures efforts in functional literacy, and finally attempts 
to indicate some guidelines based on the principle s 

'' Simplicity for pract icability 1 ' 

After having visited States in the Federation of 
Nigeria and a few African countries, and having observed 
literacy activities the author is convinced that nont policy 
makers, especially literacy organizers and usecutoro are aware 
of the shortcomings of the methods and instructional materials they 



(use 



.) 



use , that they are willing to change or to improve them, and 
to introduce innovationSa Some have even expressed tneir 
ability to produce better literacy materials but all this is 
made impossible by lack of funds, equipments, and/ or basic 
materials required® 

It is indeed perplexing to outsiders to see existing 
courses use "out-dated * and '’old-fashioned'’ materials, some 
of which were written ten or more years ago® Also to learn 
that literacy certificates are distributed after 4rG — 60 

teaching hours only® 



Work- orient ed functional literacy, as support eel and 
experimented by Unesco in a number of countries tiirougaout 
the world in the framework of the Experimental World Literacy 
Programme , poses additional and new problems® It requires 
not only clear understanding of the new concept, its aims and 
implications but also expertise in the preparation and const- 
ruction of its instructional materials and supporting serv- 
ices® In addition, books and guides so far published are 
limited in number, not widely distributed and ®®®*a*oo®®®®® 
most of them are written in general terms or too a sciont if io 
form® 

The question arises how to simplify or to adapt 
scientific requirements and modem costly equipments in such 
^ way so that national authorities or local agencies can 
meet and supply them according to prevailing conditions, 
available equipments and expertise® It is for instance 
known that all Northern States in Nigeria have revised their 
decade-old traditional primers to bring them in line with 
the functional approach but their introduction has been 
delayed for more than one year on account of printing and 
paper-supply difficulties® In some States implementation has 
been postponed due to lack of funds® 
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This latter problem leads us to note the discouraging 
fact of imbalance between formal or school education and in- 
formal or out-of-school education with the detrimental conseq- 
uence that literacy and adult education is given only e meagre 
portion of education budgets. On the other hand development 
plans emphasize the need for huge increases in trained and 
skilled manpower. The Second National Development PI run of Nigeria 
( 1970 — 1974 ) for instance, states that there is only P.O/o and 3/6 
permanent literacy in urban and rural areas respectively, that 
it needs the following increase in manpower within four years 



13,207 



32,370 



73,109 

103,306 



high skilled (university graduates), 
senior* staffs 

medium skilled (secondary school graduates) 
technicians, junior staff, 
low-skilled (primary school leavers), 
operators^ carpenters, etc* 

minimum level manpower, of fie a employees 
workers, etc, 



It may be further questioned how developing countries 
depending on 60 to 75 per cent on agriculture, can achieve 
the required progress with a 50 to 85 % per cent illiterate 
farming population without launching sufficient literacy and 
mass education* 



To quote Mr* 



Sen . 



Termer Direct* 



General of FAQ : 

M.„ . the progress of any development of agriculture 
depends to a large extent on overcoming the obstacle 
of illiteracy , -- n 



Certainly, the same applies to other fields, industry, com- 
merce etc. Not the least to the political, cultural and 
spiritual development and unity of a country- It is to be 
borne in mind that the obstacles to development are not of 
technical nature only. As Mr. W- S. Adiseshiah, former Deputy 
Director-General of Unesco once has stated* »'The obstacles 
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"The obstacles have to be found in the 
minds of men, and it is only if we can 
succeed in finding ways of changing 
human behaviour" that we shall be able to 
use the science, technology and the 
resources they have made available to 
us for peaceful and constructive pur- 
poses « " 



In the field of literacy the final aim of which is the 



total eradication of illiteracy, the scourge on earth, and the 
basic obstacle to devolc pment , encouragingly enough, mass 
campaigns are being accompanied by work-oriented functional 
literacy experiments which are related directly to economic 
and social development# 

In line with this trend and to support the gradual 
transformation from traditional to functional literacy the 
author takes the courage to present in this simple booklet 
simplified steps in the hope that they can be of practical use, 
particularly to the men in the field. At the end some possible 
lines of action are suggested as how to mobilize additional and 
new resources for the financing and implementation of greater 
efforts# Apart from the conventional resources and recently 
introduced legal provisions, there are examples in the history 
of the battle against illiteracy of non-financial means such 
as patriotism and national sense of dignity as applied success- 
fully by Indonesia. The author had the opportunity to be one 
of the early planners and inspectors. Within a short period of 
5 years ( I960 ' 96 ^) Indonesia succeeded in producing 34 million 

literates. The whole undertaking was mainly financed by the 
people (80%) and only 20% by the Government^ Iran which has 
been attacking the enemy with "Armies of knowledge" could wipe 
O out illiteracy among citizens in one year ( 1968 } . ^ 
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5 . 

Illiteracy is a universal concern* Learning from IB eiC h 
other’s experience is necessary, coordinated and concerted 
actions at ail levels , and co-operation between national and 
international agencies are required*. 

Finally, author should state that he has attempted to 
adapt the content of this booklet to Unesco’s ideas but the 
opinions and suggestions expressed do not necessarily represent 
the views and official policies of the Organisatioria 
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FIGHT AGAINST ILLITERACY 



ILLITERACY h^g. been- 'regarded an enifiy' afid evi l ± ; Wh ich 
keeps people in darkness, bound to theii* 

ionsf makes people resistant to change and new ideas, and isolat 
from; progress, thus unaware and inckpable of meeting the demands 
of their changing ' environment and- ever- pro grossing worl d 

Mr„ Rene Mahtu, D iroct or-General 1 o £ Unesco' ■ in his report 
to the United Nations (October” 1963) pointed out in short : 



n the existence -of literacy hot only a ‘denial of a 
fundamental human 'fight* but' also* a ! major obstacle to 
economic 5 development and a threat to pe ice = 

• • • • to social peace in the first place bnt also 
to international peace^. * « o 0 « implicit in a fast- 



increasing inequal ity <, 



t i i w\ 



r . ^ No Wonder , th^t a cpntipuoua ,f i^ht ] ^enoiny has 

k??* 1 b Y progressive governments and private 

a * 9 ^ ^ rei igious arid f political . groups ® It ; was j not an 

all f; not only because ;of (the eno i;moug numbdr .of . 
masses to be drawn from the darkn^s ^ jig^t , -the lithurgy and; 
resistance of the people themselves etc o but partly also because 

aBld difficulties mounted by f^ud.aism,: colonialism 
and selfish groups «* ,> f • .‘ f #i< . . V . ^ , 

it r. 



"VJt"'* - ■- • -Ji ,1 J O ’ / • i •»* J .• *. i , J i ; * 1 5 .* ,t. ,■ ; j:.- ? j = \ ^ v .■ : ■ 

-Tamo and e du catton-aT "tro»dtlrC‘t a'iTS - po sea'no~Ilso g re ater..-, j 
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problems. The rate of population increase (often called popuTSt- 
i 9h ^ snd the, huge stream of, illiterate , youptg people 

.J C, annihilated jthc ^l^^^es^hieved 
'tS'C'V 6 P aat were mc^e "‘tpi lur^. ; t h&jj, sjijcces^eo ,. -JtfewerStheliess , 

.•!?**££& .vf 3 re £ p ^ ded a f evf monumental achievements m* 9 yy backward 
•Rue#_xa; which direc t lV filter her gi orious , rp^rplut ion .embarked, upon 

*he ? . vast, territory: Xbaped ;q«j decree: iigi 9) 
could vipe out Ker ijll^lerficy xp, a. few ^decadefe, ,p.eifcwseen! l 9 aO~ 194 l, 
some 50 million illiterates and 30 million semi-literates attended 
classes, f Dermark ,, .tn, as f ear,ly ; decreed, children and adult 

educ at i on t o which Her » spect acuiffr'~ffemodr^^ progress 

could be attributed., , - r . ■ i . 

f.-j 3 Jh-/ ^O;.- ; i,..» s 1 ;; f, -av;* v/li { ft g v ‘ ft* »/.,< ca 

:F -i ...vo v.i ■.-.■»* *£.'<3 !ui.uU-i' « f tf T«Pfr' 5 tt' 1 p.d.T 

turning poxn^. c^me, With the birth, of; independent nations , 
industrial development, progress of science and technology and 
closer international link. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights declares the right of every citizen to education. This 
means the right of those who have missed schooling (illiterates) 
to literacy education. Further the United Nations recognize 
illiteracy as an obstacle to international understanding and a 
threat to world equilibrium. This international awareness, coupled 
_ some sense of moral obligation among ex— colonizers towards 
their former colonies has led to international, either bilateral 
or multi-lateral co-operation and assistance. 
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Further, it has been found out that illiteracy correl- 
with ignorance , poverty an^ di^e^sosy as a bratee 

,to davelppment a ;To q;UO,ta , fx passage frpm literacy 1^5,7-11969® V 

L ..*■ i » b a.- • .vo :?■■ i * 'j •’ ■ ■ *■ . - r ■ i *■ ■' * : - •■ K ! 1 .- ■'• * 

, ratps: pfoiTP iper cent .and iJS par cent' might* 

be regarded -aftj tyo«; c r> it i cal ^ pro int^s in the t g'r 'bste of 

literacy,. If the illiteracy rate in a country is about 
7,0 per o^nti or; ,.oy or one cannot generally expect a dec- 
rease in the ; ntimbet' j illiterates; ‘ but onc% ■ the > tit e ■ 
drojos below the 35 per cent level a decrease in the 
number can toe expected* -i A 35 per * cent illiteracy rate 
.might therefore-, bet considered as aj target figure in 
the battle against i 1 lit erac y 0 *| 1 In other words, an 

illiteracy rate of 35 per cent ie a requisite for a 
development t Ako* 
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As regards correlation between level ^!f literacy and level 
of per capita income, statistics and analysis from Africa, count- 
ries show that adult literacy 1 under 5 ^ is found mos|ly in the! 
couritri#s with &H iricomd utiddr $ 80 ; a3Ul i " 1 1 ter acy over 1 35 ^’ , 1 n . 
countries with an 'income per capita' over ,f Of course such 
correlated figures should be iiiecl with caution, because there are 
rhany v factors that 'influence theiftj ' r 0 " 



■ j 



? ru 

. t 



" 'r '-'io Positively speaking y literacy i d a factor in ;devj’el 6 pment , 
thus should be related to or integrated into development "pro j ects o 
To this end adult education including illiteracy must be made funct* 
ionalv * ■ ■■' • ■ f! ■ v <,s * " ■ " ' r ; s " . . 






With-f he birth of hat lb nal po xl t i cat independence jCre^ting 
• ofnb the r> -impetus with the rising 1 l bitpee t at ions 'of new nation^, ofid 
the. launching of haf ibtial dev^lfbpVaeht* plans ' xij the rape* ta .improve 
the living standard of the s iif f e r f tip masses , literacy e^foi^^^have 



been rbact i vat ed , int eh£ if feVA *' ’and'' expahdedo' However, in spite of 

, . . .. . v ■; i .>* ^ r ‘1 ^ ■. V/ i ' r j if: »* i'vi ■ : 1 • • *.<■ ; *-*'■*?■ 




r ‘.r ; 



This is clearly pictured in the World Map of Illiteracy which 
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; - 1 ■; o tf, 
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In addition to above pictured facts, Africa 'xh general has also 
the lowest primary school intake ( as low as 3 to 15^) * and maybe 
also the highest primary school drop-out rate being 30 to 60 % 
according to some reports Mathematically speaking, the dark 
picture bee om^s still dark© ry irr’ a "ccraift r y T^G0O"i OCGf 1 
school age children only 1Q% attend school i*e# IOO ,OG<}. an4 v , if ■ 
opt of this kO% will drop out (40,000) then it means tha t 900,000 
p 40 ; OOO -• chi I dren (9496 ) vriil -brrcome ~ ±l^lit er at & y c5 ti t hr TOr wTl l 

enter the dark adult world and makes the number of illiteracy : 
every year st$ll larger*. It is abundantly clear that in such 
countries the battle must be waged in, - two fronts, the adult and 
the youth battlefield* In this case* as there are no schools j 
available, only out- of -school education can be provided for' thdse 
children* An; innovative vayout must be found, and that; is r nptHing 
else but youth literacy education in class . instruction and or ijn 
small groups • ! Youth literacy becomes a must * It should be 
emphasized th4t through this literacy those younger generation ■ 
ein be saved, and made literate in about one year instead of 4-5 
years at school (the required time for becoming permanently Xit-- 
eratejo It should be remembered that the primary and secondary 
sehoolage years are the best period in human life to learn* 
Inherent to this fact, of course, the content and method and ' ! 

instructional literacy and post— 1 iter^cy materials should b^; j 
act ju sted to the youth age— level, their needs and interest, and j 
trieir living conditions* Further, it certainly much battir [to 

bring them into light of knowledge at thisjstage than to postpone 
if till their -old age* ’’Prevention is better than curing * ,f j 

! Of course, countries with nomafle tribes face an additional 

problem , and might be compeljled to provide ■ ways and means for \ 
indiv i du a 1 liter acy 1 ea rnlng o , ... _ . . - ; . ,. ■. . . ^ ^ — — -f 





The picture given may look ,t9.o ; dark, tfie,, figures tap,;. - 
conservative. It is therefore the more encouraging to see better 
achievements , increasing results of many improved and 
expanded efforts in the last years, e*g* Guinea has a mass pro g- 
ranun^ 1 to enrol : Bo%- : of*"he r t 1 p a an rifor' 

this purpose secondary school students, 5 , OOO school teas- 

ers and 600 university students were giyen training in literacy^ 
work in l968* Tanzania ha^ ; obliged ail; school teachers and rural 
development workers, and nrcrbilized farmers, community leaders aijid 
p^r-ty- m emb e re- etc * —for n aj< i ofra l ~ 1 ittric y ScTf'ice^and lias a j 

well-planned programme to wipe out-:, the ^national inemy by sfageiA 
for instance, it has ;been working to achieve to til eradication df 
illiteracy; in three districts J before the end of this * ,.F^r;j 

the .work— or ient ed literacy ■ eiperiiadntal project jin 1971 s^h% : will 
have in the f ield ^400- ^ ins pectp rs.. ,^nd,_3,Q.QQ ,,trni nad. inat ructors, — * 



: Mong’ -Vith- tho efforts for better quantitative results 
qualitatiya improvements .have been introduced in many countries, 
through innovative curriculum development, ■better m^thpds of 
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teaching! revision of old primers or production of. new literacy 
materials based on functional approach, more intensive literacy 
instructor training, use of mass media, etc * L It ;s.^oul.d i: also ba 
'noted that some governments have given more and .serious thought 
on the improvement of the so far existing imbalance between \ 
formal and informal education as regards planning, financing vand 
personnel * To cite the concern expressed at ? the Commonwealth; , 
Education Conference- 19^8 in this regard - j, , 

7 . . ■ a * - f »••• *• . v ■ • * ■ - ; 

4, The low priority accorded to adult education and ; : i'i ; 
adult literacy, justified as it may have been ‘ ‘ ’ 

the past , should be remedied in the light of. the , v i 
new role discerned for programmes of functional 
adult education including literacy, fpr which; cost 
has been a major cause of delay L in implementing , 

1 ’ ! programmes n Even, oh the old .ba^is^ ; it coul d be- ’ : ! - 

argued that adult education might be more fruitful a 
than hastily promoted expansion, of primary educ-i *> 
atioh ei* Furthermore, school education for 
children is slower to yield results, as it is 
spread over a number of years in^te^ of the one 
,J or two years required to provide an .adu-lj; with 

a modicum of useful education yihtoli can related 
to job opportunities in a v;ay that school education 
cannot A • « Such programmes should be accorded high 
priority and should be developed as an . essei^ta al 
comp lenient t o f ormal e due at i on „ ( ^ f . 



The newly rc«activated concept of 1 i f e- 1 on n education 
has also given rise to re-thinking and, better understandings 
Formal schoo 1 education i s not enough or, learning does ■ not # top; 
at leaving school o Life in the present . and coming worl d , ^ j ■ 
requires continuous learning. Life has additional demands m f , .i 
and! new aSpir at iohs * Every worker, male and female, alike, then/ 
highly skilled and the layman, must follow the swift changes 



and progress of science and technology and has, always to learn 
something moire in order to survive, to keep abreast and not to ? 
fall behind oi 4 r become but of date P iji knowledge , profession and 
skill-. In conclusion, adult education including literacy forms 
an integral part of life- long 1 earning , an Ind is p enaabje . lirtk 
fh^the chain of 1 i f e— long education P Lho f ight , , against ill.it— , 

' jti'flt r a prelim in airy"; s t a ge , wLieh should bp foilowad >ib:: ■ 
:by - pbS't -lit er ac y and Other . adu lt e due at .4. on at ages . Thr ought , r.. 

functibrial approach "and thrbtigH .“4 he, action of. the environment, Vv. :# 
v iteraby ^ i h ds ' it fe -jp 1 ac q i^ v jlle epht^xt, of a dul t educ at io v i 
wtric h* 'turifr be l ihg placed in th© overall contest of l if er 1 l 
long learning. 

*. u . m . . . , ,i -v.\ . = * ; ?.**£* ; i, s. ; 7 . if'i'i. ■=* v '.ii ■■■ ■=; * * . - ■ 

‘ ; - 'It should also bp nptojd with satisfaction tfti?.t. siienti one'd. 
interW^i&nai'^ditidem about" the crisis 'in. i Illiteracy hap taken a 
more- co rmi. Fbllow*iig'a.^ lution ofv. .the; General..!-. •} . • 

* _t_t„ J- . .t_.jj._j .. j.vjVfch.tiH. .V»t ; r :. — " 
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P rog ramme which after the adoption of the new concept of funct^ 
ional literacy in 19 65 , was reformed into the present ? v/orld 
Experimental Literacy Programrae a In the framework of th is 
pro gramme advisory /planning missions were, sent t:o 36 countries 4 
12 major or macro project# costing about. U 3 & 5 0*000^000 ^and 
7 micro pro j ec t s / exper imen te. were 1 aunphed t and r rtaclyii c,aX . M 
assistance giyeni by Unenco to= n.[ number r.pf countries outside , 
the World Experimental Literacy Programme-; U.oN.^ afici other 
international agencies*,, foreign governments and p : r i vat 0 ho di o s 
continued to provide financial and material assistance, in 
addition to moral- -support (appeals* and pledges ), given ty non- 
governmental organiz^t ions , economic; ent erprises , heads of 
states* and world- leaders * - .. ? : 

The E co ,noi7ii,c Commission for, Africa; ( ECa) already in 1964 , 
adopted a resolution inviting: Member. States to include !t the 
eradication of i! literacy within ,their ; overall development plans" 
and reco mmended the establishment of literacy programmes "in 

accordance with the most urgent needs of social and economic 

" |Q’ ' 

development 11 • . 1. j - i s . a . h .. 

vastly,. in connection with. the. Second .Deyelppinent Decade 
the General Conference of Unesco in, the end of 1970 adopted a 
resolution including* a recommendation, tp Member* States : 

11 to include the concept, of. human /development and 
1 if along? educat ion in,: all aspects of school apd 
□ut-of- school education, including literacy prog- 
ramme O o 



S umi%img w up, -the-* fight so far has s/not been successful; ; ; enqugb « : 
The., number of illiterates . is still, increas ing^.; i^.Tlie Qonc ep t-Oi 
traditional' literacy . with its*, related methods etc;» 1 has* proved 
to b©, .of no great practical use, leading to ralapsp, and hiding-; 
ingj about, wae.tago* - t% \ •. 1 •••:• e *X‘ *'A~- vnvo. - *-;c 0 * / ?. b r.v- 



* pn/. 



KiO L \ . ■'-* 



t ( 



;ri . ; The. role and urgency of 1 iteracy. foja the, . development uv 

of >an ! individual ^nd a society , a- ; nation .as, . a .whole and. ai world 
community, at* .large has been .recognized since long,, m^re eniphas** 
i^pet and hotter, ud . in the ilast ,year f g. fl ; t ?. >Tbe w economic, aspect 

has 1 ibeen. .b.r ought: into, brighter. . Ail ght and, focus <c . Some, -new ; * . n , 

& tifii^e gie B-~ have lSee^" tguchedi upon*- ;? 1 itcracy :a,s ;an t indispQns&b 1 q 
linte.vin .-/the chain of; 1 if ah; integral 
component in economic development,! i 1,1 iter apy being) icorapl pK j 
e.v.il .i s .to,, rhe fought at various fronts A new .concept .has; been 
introduced* It hoped*, that .dthisr wtlld.Qad to: improved. <*nd new 
po 1 ijCfi.e s t , tneasu re s and pro grammes ■ q f > apt ion*-, 0 a l n 1 : : i .* * : i - ? ,*> /, 1 :\ ; 

1* £ \*.‘i 

The organisational and financial problems vrill be dealt 
with 1 in the ; tiext chapters , „ p^rt icui^rly the technical. ; aspects 
in ; , view of thO' dc sir o d , jo ad ;tp , bei ^oAlpwed*.v- ;i ^go^jtruditfg|J^t^J 
to func jt 1 Q n a 1 ; / 1 ti teracy )and t gy e 1 opm enf i ».r i-iiirtou : -o -rz^ 
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II. 



T.TTRRACY EDUCATION 



GENERAL 

The history of the, fight against ^ !" ' " 

literacy teaching started a few cen 1 — . The centuries-rold 

spectacular resuit hut else a slow development.^ th e 'a It's 

aim of teaching rudimentary ..excluded, has survived till the 

present modern^ time*” although slightly modified for improvement . 

However, the need far literacy hot grown 

the significance of resdin g y (industrial revolution), 
evident with the developmen d thG conscience of man. 

sL-iS^-s^s' — - - 

eracy teaching . 

The truth of centuries-old wise sayxng ^ rSi m value e m^if- 
from his cradle to his grave” has emerfled, ^ nlore complex, and 

ested in actual life experience. hX*e is no longer an 

the struggle for it more dif f ^ fo ^ cxiste nce and progress, 
efficient and adequate weapon . . other knowledge and skills 

Literacy abilities must be -PP become part and 

provided by adult education. T » , education itself is necessary 

parcel of this wider education. &)g weix aS university graduates, 

for everybody, primary soho ' . individual^ and laymen, 

highly skilled, as well as low-skilled individual®, an 

Th. old and so far, forgotten id.a^or 
education has become alive and activated, an _ ■ ^ , 

ing liter acy is on the right way to insert its appropr a P 

it « r. i ; ■ ; ’ ■ ' ■ . tt ; ■* ■ ‘i ■■■■* 

To this end. the most important OT d crucia thin»:«juired 

is, to show in practice its real vein. a aujt Sucttion. Literacy 
learners and to those responsib e demand. In the- fo llowing 

teaching in particular, has to meet, this demand. ^In 

chapters W. shall see the position and, abUitie^of tra 

literacy in this regard as compared to function 

CONCEPTS AND METHODS * ’ • .... 

Along with that aim, the old concept -b&h£. ^ui 1 1 UP^ 

itself into, a ; ”life-looo tra i ion, 1 _ The concept of teaching 

in mass campaigns or large-scale opera^ . of gocio-economic 

literacy as an end in itself and non^ inclusion of _ a soci^ & 

O component is fulfilling the aim . It ^ sufficient to achieve the 

:RiC elementary standard of attainme^ f raed ^|' 
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Concepts define or indicate the teaching methods and 
techniques to be applied® 



Educational psychologists say that there is a special 
psychology of learning reading and of 1 e arning witincj 4 In other 
nrds f the teaching of reading is to be based on different psychol- 
ogical iihdi ng s than the teaching of writing* 

Mr® William S„ Gray in the report of his extensive study 
on the teaching of reading *.nd writing, which took him two years to 
complete ( 1952-1954) 9 after discussing social and linguistic factors 
(the role, of reading and writing in fundamental education, and inf- 
luence of type of language on literacy training) stated that psycho- 
logical f factors should be considered with '» equal coro, 13 

f 1 Mental processes are difficult to describe® Studies in 
psychological processes of reading have resulted in various findings 
depending on the time and. the nature of the research or experiment 
but basically on the change or progress of theories or principles in 
psychology which greatly influence the methodology of teac, For 

instance, before Gestalt Psychology the method which starts 'caching 
with single letters (alphabetic and phonic method) and comb: t ions 

of a few letters (syllabic method) as units — nonsense units and 
meaningless syllables — was widely accepted and used® Gesta t ■ ■ . 
psychology says that forms and objects are perceived as whole? or 
totalities, later in increasing details f produces the global or 
sent enc a-method* ? ■ ; » 



? In the field of writing similar development has been 

observed® In the ear ly^ periods synthetic methods were widely u^ed f 
starting teaching with elements of a letter, horizont \ lines, 
vertical^ long r.nd short lines," curves etc® j all nonrioaae units 
which procedure is against the psychological process of perception 
and interest of the individual- By its rigidity and imposition of 
"learning 11 it ignores the personality of the learner and kills his 
interest- Too much attention was concentrated on form and quality 
of handwriting- In the- last years the. beaching of wholes (letters 
separately 1 or connected) has been introduced. 



Both, the teaching of reading and writing, have to take 
account of the age of the learner, his mental abilities, feelings, 
will-strength etc- which differ according to age and experience- 
Dr- M-Oo Burojaiye, a psychologist in the Department of Adult Educ- 
ation, Ibadan University for instance, was listed a member of dif- 
ferenees in learning process between a child and an adult (Appendix 3 

Of course, among adults thams elves in a gli't ©racy class • 
there exist dif ferenees in mental abilities, mental maturity, logical 
way of thinking, etc- which should be taken note of - ■ /*: . < 




»>* 




■\ .■ j 




f 
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Further, both teachings are inter-related in practice# 

The ability to recognise and read letters and words assist the act 
of writing# We write something we know or We must know first the 
symbol or form we are going to write# In all instruction, there- 
to re 9 the teaching of reading precedes that of writing* Its 
npreeent' handwriting as regards its aim and method and exercise does 
not pose special problems^ / Ithough it is of no less importance 
and intereat to the learner in his daily life - we shall further 
concentrate on the methods of teaching reading* 

As pictured above, methods have undergone various changes 
due to development in psychology, concept and aim of reading, social 
and linguistic factors# Needless to say that there is no such thing 
as a universal method, suitable and applicable in all situations 
for all peoples and languages* 

It suffices here to present the various methods with a 
short description and mentioning criticisms or objection^ wMe" ” 

each method, bearing in mind the objectives of teaching perfect 
reading* They are to teach/cultivate % 



(l) reading skills 

(3) accuracy and independence in word recognition, 

(3) comprehension, thoughtful reading, 

(4) intelligent and critical attitude to ideas presented in 

reading materials, . « 

(5) readiness to apply the acquired knowledge, or new ideas, 
applicable and useful, 

(6) interest in further reading for learning* 

1 a Alphabetic method 

This is the oldest method and used universally since years 
B «Co till the early part of this century* Apart from all criticisms 
it looks certainly as the most ready-made and simplest method of 
teaching, and the easiest one for an author to construct and write* 
Teaching starts with the smallest elements, single letters • whicjti rafter 
being drilled and repeated thoroughly will be mastered" by*" 1 t“Ke "Hudents * 
They learn the names of the letters in their alphabetical; order, by 
repeating them as many times aji necessary till they ai 7 .e f^tpiliap with 
the forms and sound ‘ eft er which they will' be taught tcj, combine the 
separate letters first into syllables and later into words and, sent- 
ences* If they master the letters sufficiently, they will be able 
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without much difficulty, it ia assumed,.^ recognise new combin- 
ations s In many cases, the first letters given are the vowels in 
order to facilitate combination. Due to this process of teaching 
(from single elements to combinations) the method is called synthetic 

or . spelling method. The primer is often given the name of 

"ABC Book". 

To attract and maintain the attention and .interest of student 
later on, some devices have been thought out e.g. by immediately ass- 
ociating newly introduced letters with syllables and short words; by 
introducing each letter *n a picture resembling the letter or over 
which the letter can be drawn to show the resemblance or out of which 
the letter can be drawn as applied in Lauback methods (sometimes in 
a too artificial way); by introducing the letter in different words 
beginning with the letter, 

Exafflp_l e 



e i o 



ba 


be 


bi 


bo 


bu 


na 


ne 


ni 


no 


nu 

i f 


ba be 


be be 


bi bi 


* bo bu 


‘ bu ba 


ba bu 


. be bo 


bi bu 


bo na 


bu be 


ba na 


be nu 


bi na 


bo nu 


bu no 



■ syllables combinations can be formed as many as 

possible among which meaningful words can occur or specially selected 

‘ ; ’ .../I* - I ‘ 

Criticisms/Objectiong 

(i) Presenting single elements (letter©) to be ioarKed initially, 

not abene meaningless units is not in accordance wi th the -psycho^ 
logical process of perceiving forms and objects,. In other words 
it is not the natural way" Human beings learo s ome thing 

EWC r.t 
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(a) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 



Mechanical drill, particularly in ill is case of nonsense 
units is boring and may kill the interest of the learner. 

It may also create a dislike for readiha 0 ‘ „i 5 \ . 

It does not lead to reading for sofnethihg (meaning) y on the 
other hand it may encourage the learner* to just guessing 
f he element and meaningless oombiiiationsW 

The Phonic Method 



This method, similar to the Alphabetic method, starts 1 
teaching with elements. However, if the latter teaches the 'names 
of the letters the former, teaches their sounds which produce syl- 
lables and words. The spund is repeated, while pointing to or 
looking at the form (letter), as many times as necessary till the 
association between sound of jthe letter and its form is established, 
-learner has mastered a few sounds, it is assumed, that he 
can form large c qmb iriations (syllables,; v/ords/ahd recognize new 
combinations « Therefore, this method is also a synthetic method 0 

Proponents say that the phonic elements in the whole 
alphabet can be taught in a logical Bequ e nee a As a rlile vowels 
come first, consonants are introduced in combination with vowels* 

Crl tic isms/Ob j ect ions ,v . 



( 1 ) 



( 2 ) 



( 3 ) 



( 4 ) 



This method is criticised as the Alphabetic Method, for its 
teaching of element* (sounds), nonsense* units first to come 
to meaningful words. ? 

It is also giving too much emphasis on mechanical practice 
"endless 11 repetitions of meaningless sounds, too much 
emphasis on word recognition. ; * 

A consonant can not be accurately sounded except in combine 
ation with vowels, and may have a different sound if pron- 
ounced separately. , ■} ft-S 



method is limited in use. It * can be applied only to a 
phonetic language, having phonetic or pronunciation spell- 
ing Tly* which each sound is always represented by a single 
letter (form) or in other words, where each letter written 
is sounded always the same. It is hardly practicable for 
an alphabetic language. . , , 

j ' . . • =■, =. , r s .* . ; I'.*. .! r* v\ „ ’* : ; i ■ ■ . ■ 5 «= -tf*- 1 

■ v .. . / * /■ { r .'I f ‘? r Tj —= j ■' f [' I. i. "j 

Partial improvements and innovations h^vW^^n.'^roduped; 
to minimize the shortcomings, e.g. by use of pictur^G, and colourr- . 
ing the letters, (presentation bf the letters vi'suaiiy and pralrly ), ■■ 
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intro duet ion of the letters according to their frequency j i mined- 
iaie combination of learned letters into meaningful combiriat ions 
etc, . ; ■ f; '■ ' * 5 : ' • ' ‘ ■■ 

3 » The Sy 1 1 abi c Method • 

l n this method the basic or key unit used is a syllable 
which are taught by repeated exercisesV ’ If the student has mas- 
tered recognition and pronunciation 6f at few syllables, he goes on 
to combining them in words (either meaningless or meaningful) and 
further words into short sentences D Thus , this method is also a 
synthe tie method. After repeated exercises the student can decipher 
words and sentences, constructed from syllables he has already 
learned. The elements of a familiar or learned syllable or words 
can be recognised* The^ student c an aoaljza a ! Word into its syllables 
and a syllable into its elements (letters). 

The method is suitable, particularly for syllabic languages 
i.e* languages the root-words of which are basically syllables, such 
as Spanish and Portuguese and many vernacular languages in Africa 
and South-east Asia, In these languages many syllables are them- 
selves complete or meaningful words already so that with a limited 
number of syllables meaningful sentences can be c obstructed • The 
mechanical exercises with meaningless syllables can be passed as 
soon as possible. 

Example \V.; l 1 



ba 


ba 


ba' 




ba 


bi 


bi 


bi 




bi 


bu 


bu 


bu 




bu 


ba ba 


bi bi 


ba 


bu 




ba bi 


bi bu 


a 


bu 


; ‘ 


ba bu 


i a 


■. ' - - S ' 

VL 


bi 


■ - r ■■ . : 

* 



In Indonesian language the syllable fl bu lf has a meaning (mother) , all 
sy liable— combinations are meaningful words tJ alre-ady. • This example 
shows that with three letters introduced in three ‘ syllables a number 
of words can be cdnstfiioted which facilitates andquxekensthe step 
to meaningful reading. 
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£^t^iSM^b^tetion8 



( 1 ) 



( 2 ) 



( 3 ) 



This method is also open to criticism as the two previous ones 
as regards its use of ''broken'* units, and consequently use of 
meaningless syllables in its drill and mechanical exercises 
wx%n all Its cons#qu©nces mentioned* 

0 

The ability, to recognize arid pronounce meaningless syllables 
m words does not secure reading for meaning. 

T^e ; method is suitable only for languages with simple syllable 
structure, particularly for syllabic languages. 1 



4 . , 'wenients have been devised and introduced bv usina 

^\r iected «* ®y® temat i.ing °t he 

of neK syllables and ordering new words according to 

“ * oon “ possible *°-^*5 



4. The Word Method 



i: ,L \*. 



is tauoh+ T hv baS a^ "f?. 1 * start here is a word called keyword which 
y reading and pointing to it (focussing attention to) 

(saying irid pXercise3 of repetitions and recognition 

with o rie^r + ° the ^ key-word either singly or iri: combination 

TnmL H ° r two other yords, the students learn to rectigniaV %nd 
comprehend the word. This method is regarded much bsttdr than the 

n0nSenSe eleraen *« meaningless syllable 
Xt starts from the very beginning with wholes fd* recognition 
and- comprehension which stimulates Intel ligeht eierciSefa^f wC 

^he nri b'? °- Se f tenCeS leadS reding for meaning., it Accords with 
tL Mividufr? °* ^ rception personality factors of 

irit&’iisi of ilJi - interest, like ; and dislike etc,). The - 

* f th ^ ^ reading is thereby cultivated. *■ v r 

that ’ 6ah d then 6 h^b f V 17 and- thoroughly comprehended irf 

1 ables arid 1 e+ + Sn doVCn or ^analyzed into their units ^(syl- 

lables and letters) by ( the learner himself with suff icient guldericl. ^ 

Fbllowing these procedures the method is then synthetic arid J 

c called ausly t ic - s ynthet ic . : , 



1 ; U 



h i - il Th ° US ® of pictures , word cards and other devices is ac^in 
tvoe^I IH® StUdent recognizing and comprehending words. A special 
» : t f h h : s o :; r is "n- mal ^ „ h ich i t . 

s^nt 1™, ! . number of words at the some time which repre- 

this ™ frequent and needed basic sounds of the language. In 

£heneiHT “T “ Erectly familiarised with the necessary 

pnonetic sounds and symbols. ■ . • • . ^ 
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E x a a p 1 e 

Second page of a key- 
word method book 
i "Zien on Zeggen (see 
and say) used in schools 
in Hollands 

Edition 31 ? year 1950 . 1 ^ 



Note 1 though it is a 
book for school children 
it gives a simple but 
clear picture of the 
'idhthod. 



Criticisms/Objections 



(eel) 


# ' 


a al 


t ■ » ;r f ; =-■ 




a a 1 


(uncle) 




• '3 0 0 in 

1 , , 




• 


0 0 


; ■ i: j i. 




j e e n 


(one) 


< 


! e ,e n 


‘ 


r— 


0 0 m eet 


(uncle eats) 


# 


ee t 



(l) It is feared that the early introduction of words will., be too 
difficult, .•« ~~~~ • " 



In the early -periods analysis was introduced at a very late 
stage,, and it, was argued that the student by himself would be 
■ Ignited to do the needed analysis by his intuitive insight. 

This raised doubt and criticism.’ Ealier analysis exercise 
with; sufficient guidance has therefore been recommended and, , . 
introduced. * •' '**’ 

T^_PhraseJ1^^od ■ ’ ' ( . , 

• , This method -takes a phrase unit to be taughi. As in the 

former methods the student learns the unit by seeing and repeating, 
the phrase written by, -the instructor on a blackboard. It is assumed: 
that the unit can be learned (recognized and comprehended) more easily 
because it is a complete whole representing .a thought-unit, which 
facilitates Intelligent and efficient reading. Out of a phrase a ; .1 
word is then selected most suitable for being carefully studied for 
analys is. ,of its elements (syllables and letters). The word is treated 
as a key-word in the word method. Thus, this method is called analy- 
tic e Analysis comes first -and synthesis follows when the student 
has learned letters (in most cases through syllables). 




E x ample ? ; ’ 

i--' r*’ . ‘ ' 

. .. • Good morning, friend. 

. - 

, - I'm John. -,:.v 

1 - - - ..... . . . 

- r t . . : 

!_t = , V» / ! i . : .f , > ■ \ • ' r J J- t» i 

What's your name? 




>v: M ' ■ r .t 



; h ■ 

,V \lf ' Si' 

■ '.'O’.: 




I'm Joseph, 

: *- 

etc • 
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Through oral repetitions the class learns to recognise and to 
pronounce correctly the following words (one by one)* 

Good, morning friend, what is your name? 

J. ' . , • : 

Then the word ''friend" is chosen. To quote the guide given in the 
relevant teachers 1 book i 

"For the writing exorcise, analyse the sounds of the word ' 
Jfriord , Write it slowly on the blackboard. Then write f 
only and teach the learners to write it.. Then all the "**" 
other letters of friend in the same way until they can ' 
write the whole word," (p. ). . 

Crfti^isms^O^ec^ions^ 

(1) This method Is open to similar criticisms as the- word method. 

(2) Some critics say that a chosen phrase might not represent a 
suitable eye-fixation unit. 

(3) . Compared with the other "simpler" methods it is uneconomic. 

6* The Sentence Method 

The unit is a sentence representing a totality (Gestalt) . 

A total whole of a thought which is, it is argued, the true unit in 
a language t the natural Unit in reading and speaking. In this way 
the method starts from' the very first beginning with meaningful 
material, which through repetitions can be . comprehended and recog- 
nized at sight more "easily" (compared to reading nonsense elements 
and meaningless syllables'). As mentioned earlier, this. method is, 
derived from -fiesta! Psychology, is in accordance with the concept 
of learning with Gestalt. It is called the global method . 

Specially pre-pared sentences (sentence cards suitable for 
class and individual use) are read repeatedly by the learners together 
or individually ^ifll they can read them and recognize the component 
words.;; The process of analysis or "de- globalization " is regarded of 
crucial importance. It is assumed that the '"Urge" or "ability" for 
analysis will emerge when the learner has learned a sufficient 
number of sentences and words. He will then analyse each word into 
its elements (syllables and letters). Therefor# synthesis, in pure 
adherence to the theory, is neglected or comes very late in the 
sequence of reading activities. The use of wall pictures with 
sentences, (sentence cards for class use), sentence cards and word 
cards (for individual use) which may b© "out" into their eie gcntfl 
etc. is a necessity in this method. 



2io 



It is argued that this method if correctly and thoroughly 
applied can meet the objectives of good reading. 

However, doubts have been expressed as to the soundness of 
the Gestalt concept and the ir word« analysing theory 11 *» Further, it is 
criticised that it ^lays too much attention to reading for meaning, 
and devotes insufficient time for accurate word recognition and 
synthesis- Many users say that the method is too complex, too 
difficult for common literacy teachers to apply® ■ 

■ ■* r r ’ ■ s ^ 4 ‘ •- = .«*.**■* ■ 

conclusion, there, are many, methods, and it is impossible 
to determine which one is the best for universal use ; A method is 
just a means - c* course it should be a good and suitable means - to 
achieve a goal in an efficient and quick way and i:“ ! possible also in 
an easy and cheap way.. V/e know what the aim o£: . g ood . readlwg-^is'-^'^-We 
also know that each language has its characteristics and that learners 
differ in age, background and experience, educational level, also in 
needs and interests 



A method should take note or? til or ^ vn.v . >'■' ' •” r'-'.^toro « I ■ i he r 

it should be remembered that how excellent a method is, its applic- 
ation, and success depends to a great extent also on the quality of 
teachers who apply it* In battle terms % the most modern and suit- 
able weapon to kill the enemy, in this case illiteracy, will be use- 
less in the hand of a soldier who does not have sufficient knowledge 
and skill to handle it* 



We know the quality of literacy teachers and field workers in 
most "illiterate” countries* We are also aware of the lack of; funds 
to buy expensive literacy materials and teaching aids, and the-,' • : 

absence of modern 1 equipment to" produce them* At the same, time we 
realize the urgency for large scale actions., that mass campaigns are 
and will remain an; imperative 'for. a long, long time to come* Only 
simplified application of science, technology and modern theories may 
bring about practical -solutions Mid actual deeds* In practice : 
simplicity for practicability, 

< •; • ( ■ ' • : v • ~ 

1 . 

5; ; a In the next chapters v/e shall di scuss Traditional and 

Functional literacy, and try, at the end to give a detailed comparison 
between the two concepts : - ■ — ” . ’ . 
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HI* TRADITIONAL LI TERACY 



GENERAL 



Tradi tional Literacy is the product of time* It refers 
to a historical evolution. The term "traditional" itself of 
course, has been added to the concept after a long existence of 
it* As mentioned earlier the effort to teach reading and writ- 
ing started centuries ago. In Europe* it want back tc. the time 
of the Greek phylosophers , in the Middle East to the period of 
the Pharao's and in the Far East to the ora of the great Chinese 
dynasties, a few centuries 13. C t The fight against illiteracy 
making use of that "concept" has continued till a few decades ago 
in a number of countries even till now. As it io the Case with 
inventions and theories in other fields a.g. with medicines, 
clothes, molecule theory etc, the concept underwent changes, at 
the end was found unsuitable or out-dated. This was particularly 
brought about by experience, and pushed forward by nc./ demands of 
life, progress in science including psychology and technology. 

The concept used traditionally • during all the centuries in the 
past has been "crowned" with the title "traditional" when a new 



concept emerged i.e. functional literacy * InlL9^3 the Direct or- 
Genernl of Unoaco, in his report to the United Nations on co- 
operation for the eradication of illiteracy, "doclVred" that 
illiteracy is also a major obstacle to economic development » 
Following the Teheran Congress (1965), and after the new concept 
of ’ideology 1 * h as boon adopted officially by i ts General Confer™ 
cnce the Organization changed the name World ■Literacy Programme 
into -World Experimental Literacy Programme and as’ already known, 
started with advisory missions and with launching functional 
literacy experiments , precisely speaking work-oriented literacy 
programmes, ~ ^ — --- 



» 



, Traditional literacy .has become obsolete and-, blamed (in 
all fairness it is the people who hnve defended and used it 
are to be. blamed) « Compared to functional literacy people are 
apt to say that traditional literacy is meaningless, a wastage 
of time, energy and capital.' "'fcliey.^ire in their right because 
they speak out the truth proved by surveys $ research findings 
and experience. Some quarters raay blame thope people for applying 
such harsh words. It may bo so but in' all fairness again and obj- 
ectivity it ia now those groups and individuals who are to be 
blamed on at least to be condoled. 
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Why? They are informed about the shortcomings and or 
failures, or they have seen and experienced the tragic consequences 
of traditional literacy but., notwithstanding, they defend it or go 
on with it although it is unouited and inefficient, and not killing 
the enemy. It is like taking or giving a kind of medicine which 
cannot cure the disease effuctivoly because it has lest its power 
or has become out-dated. Naturally, in cases of emergency every 
man will be inclined or compelled to look for rescue in every hope- 

S H 
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giving medicine or tool* In terms of fighting, every v/Q-jpon 
available will, of course, bo used to fight 0110*3 enemy* But in 
normal cases every rational man will make a choice or try to 
improve the medicine or make a stronger weapon^ if necessary by 
acquiring some additional knowledge or by asking for advice or 
help from somebody else* 

What arc the shortcomings bringing about mentioned 
negative results of traditional literacy? There are ;i#any factors, 
social, cultural', psychological, econoaiic and technical, apart from 
financial reasons * To start from the point of view of the patient 
or illiterate : 

(1) As his environment in the rural area is very remote from 
other villages and towns t and life i a very simp! Of he and 
his mates are satisfied with their poor (though maybe not 
unhappy) life. As everybody is able to do his work, the 
community members do not need to . 1 'earn reading and writing 
to acquire new knowledge and skill. If there is a disease 
they prepare their own medicine. Well, if a nick person 
dies nothing can be done*- ■ it. is his lot, determined by 
nature or some evil power, 

, I 3 there such a place with such community in any one 

country? If there is, it is only a question of time till 
communication and trade with the outside emerges, or till 
government or somebody else comes to ouch people, opens 
their '’blind 11 eyes and fills their "empty " mind , Literacy 
can be started, of course, if this happens and if motives 
and willingness emerge or are created. Literacy pro gramme 
t®** this pi ace will then appear at the bottom of n priority 
list, in other terms the attack by the literacy army to 
this position of ignorance and backwardness may be postponed. 

[ 2 ) Groups of people or villagers living in a traditional and 
closed culture with Its inherent customs and superstitions , 
which bind them to their knit way of life or which dis- 

, courage thorn to except change or to take up close contact 
with other more enlightened groups, for whatever reasons, 
may say that they are not in need of new knowl e-<'.. 1 ju or skill. 
This will disturb their peace, .and threaten their super- 
culture. 




Are there such groups or villagers in the present 
independent countries? If. this is the case, agr.in the 
urge for change and learning must generate from within, 
from inner-unrest or dissatisfaction of individuals in the 
group or it must come from outside brought either by silent 
evolution or planned action of, ‘some agency. Am', again',, it 
is a question of demand , and priority. 



In some countries government circles and res- 
ponsible leaders do not go to tho battlefield of ill— 
iteraCy with the argument that the illiterates do not 
have interest in learning due to the influence of past 
colonialism or certain religious attitudes (this again 
due to ignorance or false interpretation) . ./hatever 
the truth nay.be, such responsible persons may b© con- 
fronted with the question s Thus, those human beings, 
fellow c itizons- must bo blamed .and left to their fate, 
to remain in a state of ignorance, .poverty and digest 7 
History and experience has proved that adequate Inform- 
ation, publicity, persuasion and motivation are able to 
create understanding and arouse interest ■ 

Some people feel ashamed to show their shortcomings or 
ignorance by learning reading and writing it; public 
(in classes) or think that they are toes o 14 to learn. 

This socio-psycho logical barrier, found in villagers 
as well as in town people can be surmounted by various 
moans including psychological ways provided that their 
environment or living demands some more knowledge and 
skill for the Improvement of their social or economic 
statue to be gained through literacy. 

Some isolated people say they cannot attend classes 
because of great distances and lack of transport. These 
people are right. In this case facilities must be 
brought to them* If they are provided literacy primers 
one literate individual may help them. On© teach one* 

There are farmers and workers who say that they have 
no time left for going to literacy classes. They are 
too occupied and busy and too tired at the and of the 
day. Others say that the knowledge and skill they 
possess is sufficient. There is no direct need for 
learning rending, and writing. 

Are they really too busy to have no time left? 
Maybe, but then only during certain periods or seasons. 
Otherwise it can be shown oily that there is spare 
time, at least during certain times in the week. Is 
their knowledge and skill sufficient? It is against 
basic human desire and life— need not to so ok betterment, 
not to earn more etc. Furthermore, it io almost not 
imaginable that the changing situation of their environ- 
ment arid benefit or advantages gained by fellow citizens, 
thiiK* to their being literate, will not open thpr eyes 
and stir their feelings . This outside influence may not 
be under-estimated. '-..'..T t.’ ."T ."V. ... ' 
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In summary, in rural areas, in' villages as well in towns 
there will be always people who say or think that they da not need 
to learn reading and writing, or that they arc not attracted by 
literacy classes. There arc always environments that do not seem 
to demand new knowledge or .additional skill for the illiterate 
farmer, worker, driver, etc. But in moot cases they do not refuse 
activities which may help then. For government as well ns private 
agencies the problem is how to -arouse unders tending an d confidence 
and to create Interest . And most important is how to show that ' ““ 
literacy Id really. something that is required, that it will provide 
direct social and economic benefit to the illiterate in his daily 
life, for his individual and community betterments, The benefit 
accruing from literacy may take various forms. ! It r.ib.y bo either 
material, financial or non-material* Further, implicit in benefit 
is incentive * which can give more spirit to the hesitating literate 
and additional strength to the weak* Incentive nay again be material 
or non-material* One among the latter io the desire to achieve self- 
respect and human dignity, which can create a powerful or s.icred 
fighting spirit, a strong will and even readiness to sacrifice, 
particularly in suppressed and humiliated individuals and nations, 
e.g, women folk who, in many countries have suffered and are 
suffering from discriminative treatment and humiliation by mun and 
their community! poor groups in a society who have been exploited 
or cheated by thoir richer or educated elite! people who have 
experienced all sorts of sufferings and humiliation from their 
colonizers, imperialist or feudal masters . When they once have got 
their freedom, the more if this has been attained by strained 
efforts or hard struggle , “their ‘ spirit for' independence can be 
transformed into that of freedom from ignorance and backwardness * 
Their burning desire to show to the ex-colonial powers or cruel 
oppressors that’ they are no longer slaves, that they ere human 
beings who have self respect and dignity, and able to achieve 
progress to improve their own lot may create u great inner- pushing 
power* One of the grert successes achieved by such spirit and 
situation has been manifested for instance by Indcnoci a* Along with 
this historic example , however that brilliant exemplary achievement 
has renewed the warning that elementary literacy or a partial cure 
of the disease is not sufficient because a part of the new literates 
will fall back into illiteracy or the disease will re- appear. In the 
terms of Mary Burnet in her booklet H ABC of Literacy 11 it is not 
enough to feed a hungry man or to euro :x sick man but the former 
must also bo provided with a way to earn hid* living raid the latter 
must bo taught to avoid the unhygienic practices t&H * 1 made him sick. 

To achieve this suitable time, literacy rhudt' he adapted 
to working cycle, learning abilities of the adult illiterates, geared 
•fee their felt needs and real interest. As it id not eel earlier and 
will be explained further, particularly from the" f ddfinical point of 
view traditional literacy does not fulfil the recuiromenta nnd is 
therefore ^branded 11 as ^meanihgleaa^' 
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AIM AND CONTENT 

From the above review it it clear that the aim of 
traditional literacy since the centuries ago has been 
the teaching of reading and writing an sich, being 
an end in itself . This means that the content is not 
given enough attention, in other words it does not 
matter so much whether the learners are taught some 
useful knowledge, whether they can apply the acquired 
literacy abilities in their dally life. Therefore, it 
is thought that.it is sufficient if the adult pupils 
are able to read and write a few sentences, . . 

Arithmetic is hot required as an indispensable 
component, or in mariy bases.it is limited to the ^wri- 
ting of the figures only. Reaching this level of' 
traditional literacy, understand ably, does not require 
a long time. After 40 to 60 teaching hours (3 to k . 
months if classes are held 2 or 3 times a week of 
1 or hours period) a test can be administered, 
consisting of writing a short simple letter. Certifi- 
cates are then distributed to successful students. 

They are recognised officially, as literate persons. 



This situation has continued to exist till now 
in some countries including Nigeria, although efforts 
have been made for some improvement. For example, 

Mr, Mustaz .'hraed who made a study on the organization 
of literacy teaching in the Western Region of Nigeria 

covering the .period of i960 - 196+ ' * 
wrote the following: 



The classes were started in 1946. 

In 1954 - 56 the teaching of English, 
Arithmetic, Hisicry, G-eography and 
Civics known as "fundamental Educa- 
tion" was added (underlining, author) 
to the teaching of reading and wri- 
ting. , 

The attainment of an elementary 
level of reading and writing was 
considered enough to declare a person 
"literate". The classes were held 
only for four months. They met, 
at the most, three days a week for 
one hour every day. In fact only 
40 minutes of teaching was recommen- 
ded, Thus the total instruction 
which an illiterate received was not 
more than 48 hours, 

During the four months course only 
a primer and a small reader are 
used, ..........The sentences in the 

primer have hardly any meaning. None 
of the lessons has a central theme or 
adult concepts 
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there are no set papers for the exami- 
nation, It is given locally and usually 
consists of writing a letter and a few 
sentences and figures dictated to the 
class”, 



A new edition of the primer "I VVE KXKA FUN AWON AGBA" 19 
(Book to learn reading for adults) contains 27 pages 
ending in an example of a letter. The successive lessons 
are in content, totally separated from each other. There 
is no relation at all. The first lesson starts with 
n baba” (father), followed by lessons on "abo” (hen), 
’’bata” (shoe), aja” (dog) omo” (child) "ejo” (snake) 
etc, ending in “igbin" (snail), 



Page 1, 



Few example ' t 



Page 3 



baba 


, * ba ba 




a b 


b a 


b a 


b 


b 


a a 


ba 


aba 






baba 


aba 


baba 








a ba 




baba 






a ba 




a 






baba ba 




a 






ba baba ba 


a 






a ba 


a 


ba 




baba 


a ba 


baba 


ba 




a 


bat a 




ba 


ta 


t 


ta 


to 


to 


ta 


ta 


t 


b 


t £ 


i b 


0 


bata 


ata 


tata 


to 


toto 


ata 


ta 


baba 






ata 


ta 


a 






SI 


ba 


baba 


bo 


ata 


a 


ba 


baba 


bo 


0 


a 


ba 


baba 


ta 


bata 


a 


ba 


■ , 


ta 


bata 
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Page 14 

(1) agogo a go go g 

go ga gc go go . gi go 

S P 1 gtn.gr 

(2) Oja ni Xge ti ra agogo na, (Igo- bought the bell from the 
markot) 

(3) Xge ni aga ti o ga. (igo has a high chair) 

(4) lie na gi, o ri gogoro, (The house is high) 

( 5 ) A ra ege eja ni oja G-ege.(v7e bought cutted fish in G-ege 

market) 

(6) A ge igi no, a ge a ge e«(<?e out the tree, cut, out) 

(7) Mo ra ege ati gari ni oja Agege. (I bought oassave and gari 

at Agege market) 

(8) Ba mi ge igi na si me ji, (Help me to out the tree into two) 

(9) Salami, o ba mi ri age mibi?(Salami, do you see my cutlass?) 

(10) Aina ba a ge igi na meji(Aina, helped out the tree into two) 

(11) Alaba ati Abiba ni aga ti o ga, (Alaba and Abiba have a high . 



The following table will provide an overall 
I WE K1KA PUN AWOM AjGBA | 



a (1) 


b(l) 


a(i8) 


e(8) , 


e(l3) f ( 1 6 ) 


h(20) 


±(7) 


d(5) 


k(l7) 


l(io) m( 6 ) 


o(2) 


0 ( 6 ) 


p(9) 


h(h) 1 


j s(ll) s(21 ) 


t(3) 


u( 1 5) 


w(i9) 


y(i9) 





o: • ■ 

g(l 4 ) fit (22) 

n(l2) 



The figure between brackets indicates the number of 
lesson in which. the letter appears for the first time. 
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Table 4 



No. lesson. 


No new characters 


No new words 


1 total 
of 

words 


, total of 
, sentences 


1 


2 


3 ; • ' 


23 


6 


2 


1 


3 ■ 


30 


7 


3 


1 


5 


26 


6 


4 


1 


3 


28 


7 


5 


1 


4 


29 


7 


6 


1 2 


5 


44 


10 


7 


1 


7 


48 


11 


8 


1 


5 


54 


10 


9 


1 


7 


54 


10 


10 


1 


10 


46 


11 


11 


1 


12 


61 


10 


12 


1 


7 


59 


10 


13 


1 


9 


61 


10 


14 


1 


13 . 


73 


10 


15 


1 


10 


75 


10 


16 


1 


16 


70 


10 


17 


1 


20 


66 


12 


18 


1 


15 


70 


12 


19 


2 


25 


80 


12 


20 


1 


13 


79 


11 


21 

■* 


, ■ 1 


12 


74 


.10 


22 


1 


15 


82 


12 


2 3 


- 


26 


95 


11 


24 


- 


25 


87 


12 


25 


- 


17 


77 


11 


26 


- 


58 


- 


- 


27 


■■ 


15 


80 


5 








< fi 




Total 


25 


340 


1571 


253 
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The Primer used in the former Northern Region, now the _ 
six Northern States titled 'TbUTfAB. KARAIU" (The why to read) ^ 
which followed the shm© line was even shorter. It con- 
sisted of IS small pages, Bach lesson covered only 3 to 6 
lines (words and or phrases) as shown belowt 

Page 1: karatu (read) 

! ■ - ‘t 

ka ra tu . 

kara Icaka tura tuka 

tuta takura tara . takara 



kura (hayana) 
ta tara tutu 

ku ralca ta 

ka tura ta 

Page 8, adada (hut) 

dami doro 

dahino amana 
masa mayani 

saniya (cow) 



sinima 

hamada 

danko 




tana daka doya 
rami ya yi kusa da daki 

tana ha saniya .cbi'sa 1 • 

na.yi mamakinsa matuka ' ' i ' , ' 

The last page (page 1 6) covered again two parts, 
n Jak±»” (donkey) and H tulu u (pot),- 

Clearly, it, was. not, only shorter hut also less in 
content because it contained no figures and, ah ..example 
of a letter, 

An example of the final- examination question adminis- 
tered in one of the States in and the' 'answer of a 

student is given at the end of this chapter, . 
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In 1 97C/ 71 the ' situation changed to the bettor. 
Thanks to a seminar. on Functional Literacy and Develop- 
ment held "by all Northern States in the end of 1969 and 
a consequent working : seminar, that old primer has heon 
revised to "bring it more in line with the functional 
approach and replaced by a literacy sot consisting of 
ono’conprohonsivo primer an arithmetic hook and an 
accompanying handbook. The duration of the litoraoy 
course has boon changed from 4 to 9 months. It is 
esqpected that the now course will not only provide 
better and more useful result but also of more lasting 
if not permanent literacy. The old literacy teachers 
have been given additional training or refresher courses 
enabling them to cope with their new task. Naturally, 
the final examination takes another form and contains 
additional questions, for comparison an example of the 
questions and answers is also given at the end of the 
chapter. 

It is indeed, a groat step to functional literacy, 
as regards content. In socio-political sense it is 
certainly functional and tho comprehensive arithmetic 
gives it a certain economic value. If completely and 
appropriately taught by trained instructors fully 
absorbed by the learners it will form a sound basis 
for further individual learning and give greater reten- 
tion power due to tho rather advanced standard of attain- 
ment, comprehensive and useful content. 

In conclusion: 

The aim of traditional literacy is too 
narrow. Tho more teaching of reading 
and writing should bo extended and the 
"level of attainment heightened . 

T he “meaningless 11 and themeless content 
inclu ding only one component Tthe 2_or 
5 rTsT should be changed into ameang- . . , 

fql , Vsoful and programed one . At least 
it should bo enrlohed with a pol it icq- 
social or cultural— religious component . 

Consequently the duration of a jjquTsey 
should bo prolonged to cover at least 
100 to , 120" actual teaching hours. If 
this is impossible or imp rac table the 
course can be divided into 2 stages. 

Anyhow certificates should not be 
distributed after a 40 - 50 hours 
course only. 
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Methods and Techniques, ■ 

There are various methods' applied in ’traditional literacy. 
The alphabetic or phonic method, in its pure concept and form, 
has become Obsolete, Using the basic idea somo devices har© been 
introduced in the teaching of the elements for improvement 
and better result. The phraoe and sentence method have not 
gained ground or "popularity" for reasons disdussed earlier, 
(difficult and e^ensive). 

Most traditional literacy teach.i ng is following either 
the syllabic method or the word method, as used in the. 
prirars listed above. Technical repetition and insufficient 
attention for thoughful reading are common practice. 

However, they differ in various aspects o,g, in the sequence 
of stops or teaching activities and emphasis concerning analysis 
and synthesis, introduction of phrases or sentences oto», 
and in the use of illustrations and other teaching aids. 

Apart from pure theoretical problems of tho method, tdoh*- 
r4aaJ aspects teaching approach and teacher -student rela- 
tionship in traditional literacy also needs a critical observa- 
tion, In the traditional practice tho adult learners are 
treated in the class as " school-children" , The teaching 
material does not only resemble or has tho pattern of that 
for children but also presented in a "non-adult" manner. 

The relationship between teacher and students does not 
take account of the ago, social position and or rich e^qDori- 
ence of tho adult learners, 

further, th o mass approach to literacy teaching 
materialised in large-scale campaigns to achieve mass 
production as sets a significant influence on methods and 
techniques, and a certain psychological pressure on teachers 
and field-works rs. Furthermore, no special attention is 
given to tho need of motivating prospective students, of arousing 
and maintaining their interest in learning. In spite of the 
relatively short, duration of a course irregular attendance 
and unnecessary ^Lrop— out cannot be prevented. 

In conclusion : . ■■ ; 

Hhnvilv mGO&nickl rotietitions and meaningless read- 
ing should bo avoided. . - 
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Teachers should keep in mind the parti- 
cular characteristics of their adult 
learners (ago, experience , psychologi- 
cal abilities etc,), and approach and 
■ ■ ' "treat ’ them accordingly. (See appendices). 

The adults should be made active and in- 
volved as far as possible o,g, through 
discussions etc. and relating teaching 
with their needs and interest in daily 
life. 

Mass campaigns are a necessity but 
the desire to achieve mass production 
should not endanger or •neglect 1 quality. 

It should not lead to opening of as 
many as many cl&sos as possible which 
will suffer from absent ism and large *. 

' drop-outs. This can bo avoided o.g. 
if the classes are preceded by guffl- 
‘ • u ■ cient motivation and if ■ enrolment is 

restricted to interested ’’candidates” 
only. 

I FT* >*■ ' S 

Teacher training 

In the early. decades of mass campaigns teacher 
training was not giv on serious attention. Every - 
body willing to volunteer was welcomed. It could 
not be otherwise because hundreds or thousands of 
teachers were needed. As it was the case with 
learners, teachers wore also not selected with, the 
result that there wore all kinds of them, from new 
literate to secondary school teachers. As noted 
earlier some countries build their teaching force 
by recruiting thousands of young men and government 
officers or by forming ’’armies of knowledge”. A 
’’one teach one” slogan is especially designed 
to encourage every literate to help his helpless 
fellow, to draw him from darkness to light. 

In most developing countries the schoolteacher is 
the first and f or eoost person to bo "pnployod” * 

• Mo wonder, because in those countries the teacher, 
since old times, is the most educated member of 
village societies. He has a very high esteem, And 
is regarded as the ’’modem” man in his area. 
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In mors organized situations prospective literacy 
teachers are given a spec ial trai ning the duration of 
which ranges from a few days to two weeks, depending 
on tho educational "background of the trainees, on time 
and fund available etc. Apart from tho question of 
duration and intensity of tho training it should bo no- 
ted that tho content is inadequate in many cases, 
Socio-psychological aspects such as adult psychological 
charac tori sties and student - teacher relationship is 
.given meagre attention or neglected at all. It is 
true that some primers are provided with teacher 1 s 
guide or handbook to fill tho gap but supply of this 
important "weapon" is usually very limited. 



In conclusion: .. 

In most countries which launch mass traditional, 
literacy campaigns teacher training is. not or . 
cannot be provided. In trainings conducted, 
either tho duration or the content is often 
;a. This inadequacy, maybe is not 



felt directly or not regarded as; essential duo 
to the very limited teaching content (olemen- 
' tary reading and writing and rudimentary arith- 
metic) and tho vej^y low level aimed at, 

Teachor’ s guides may help, of course, but 
only to a limited extant. Is it then possible 
to conduct mass literacy teacher training? 

Is it not too much and too expensive to be 
expected? . Many factors came into play but 
one fact Is clearly proved even by small 
countries, that if thoro is a will thoro is a way, 

r * - 

- f * . _■ 

Result and evaluation 
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Earlier the result of ,• traditional literacy, 

, has been discussed, quantitavely as well as 
qualitatively. It is a. pity. that there. arc 
not many conclusive researches or studios 
made on the causes of the negative or unsa- 
tisfactory results. In general it is said 
that in mass traditional literacy attendance 
is not regular or poor, drop-out rr-fcn is 
or more, retention power is low 



One of the most recent studies has been 
conducted by tho International Institute for 
Adult Literacy Methods, Teheran, In 1969 it 
dispatched about 800 questionnaires to 123 
countries. In its interesting Preliminary 
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Report , The replies given to the 
questions by 100 projects are classi- 
fied in 7 main categories: organization, 
programmos( courses) , methods, materials, 
participants, drop-outs and instructors* 
As regards drop-outs from replies sent 
by 7 4 projects we can present tho follow- 
ing: 

Table 5? 

. „ ; ' Drop-outs 



Drop-out 




Reasons j 


. % 


Rate % 


1 FroquoncY 


1, 


' Students 1 low calibre ' 


17 


34 - 60 




34 


2, 


travel & change of 










place 


15 


18 - 33 




23 


1 






0-17 




20 


3 


no answer 


.12.5 


no answer 




11 ' 


k 


work problem 


12 


no data 




7 


5 


seasonal work 


9 


61 - 80 




5 


6 


no qualified personnel 


8 








7 


bad organization 


7 








8 


household responsibi- 
lity. 


6 








9 


shyness and other psy- 
chological factors. 


1U 








10 


shortage of material 


3.5 








11 


illness 


3.5 








12 


others , , . 


2.5 
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jr, it is said, is small causing 



ipso after one or more years 
depending on tho quality and level of attain- 
ment, the reading habit of the new literate, 
availability of follow-up material etc. In 
this context it is interesting to observe how 
ministries and other agencies in countries 
or areas with 70 to 95^ illiteracy produce 
pamphlets, brochures etc, which cannot bo 
road or understood oven by now literate a 
while tho information is meant for tho 
whole public, at least for tho majority 
of the population. Is it not a wastage? 

Is tho capital and energy not bo more 
useful and tho effort at tho end more 
effective if it is utilised in a more suita- 
ble and understandable form? 

Evaluation concerning methods, progress etc, 
based on feedback and other materials, is 
very rarely carried out. In traditional 
literacy it is not regarded a sigpiifioant 
or integral part of a project. What matters 
seems to be figures, numbors of certificated 
students although usefulness of evaluation is 
admitted for correction and improvement pur- 
poses. 

In conclusion 

No need to repeat tho dofioioncos and their 
impacts. The causes arc lmown for- instance, 
why students drop and, why rotonsion power is 
small. Above discussion and revealing table 
of dropouts embodies some steps to be taken, 
and direction to bo followed, Nor instance, 
without much additional difficulty and fund, 
feedback (progross report including problems 
encountered) can be required from teachers, . 
organizers and suiDorvisors (inspectors) can 
bo charged, not only with organizational, 
administrative and inspecting duties but also 
with giving educational guidance and collect- 
ing information for evaluation. 
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LITER ACY examination question s for 
k ohdugaTmaipusuri- heb wa a. auto. mafa, mguru a i b >.?. 
y'uSUFARIT MACHINA, YBRWA W'A! schemes , n.b..s k - t 



MARTS 



Is 

a. 

3 . 

4s 



5 * 

6 , 

7 - 



Rubuta sunanka da iiida ajinku ya ke. 

Nawa ne kudin harajinka na bara? . . nufinka. 

Rubuta wasika zuwa ga wani naka ka fa *- - 
Cikita abinda aka rages 



(a) Kada ka nemi boka don magana.* tafi 

(b) An haria tuka mot a Ira babu takardun 



Ka tar a wadannan £1 : 15 * Od + 3/6d + * Se 

Maida make 8l zuwa shekara, wata, mako s ? 

Gal.: Pt. 

1 i 4 

x 

2 




Trans fat lon« 



1 . Write your name and the place where your class is? 

2, How much income tax did you pay last year? 

Write a letter to someone and tell him any story 
you like, 

4. Pill in the blanks 

a) Do not look for a magician for a treatment. 

Go to 

b) It is prohibited to drive without 

5. Add these together £.1 : 15s.: Od + 5/6d + 1/6d. 

6. Change 81 weeks to year, month and week. 

7. Gall. Pt. 

1 4 x 

2 
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WaJtia. fits 



s' * ■ . ' • « 1 : 

At- BulCar YtlfloeUcu/xn B'e " 

Saga Icautua 
* 26/2/7/ 



WUAArO. nuo ' tut* *.*»'*• 

ttrbanyi n- U Mar r 0 S a. Law noa b 0 
BoUatM "ben Utu fcdfetet Cant/iuZ Kdl£t& 
Qdjaumaro ICar 3 03 nut /'< ngobo -- 

tJrti ien dalU oiua d< s9fd kd 4 nu'tro Wag* - 
j/)Td Qd fu b o njsn&~t'& shiMfl? n 3 b€ Ti 0 . 

-avw"**-*" n-iUk »m..k & A 

{antsbaS izrndngSn.ck ntjiuC miJ.-C,:. 
Wwtia. QO.de rub crn 3 min no 

fiakk{*nui munfa he 
Haj?a(juduf$ala0? mm M* fa far 
d a. b> e Sc/ja fauu/d 

j o^Sb "7 4- go 

/»/5*~o I %"~7 

3 s 6 -j— 

I -6 

l-zO*° 



_ 7_ 

>6 7 
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FU NOTIONAL LITERACY 



GENERAL 

Functional Literacy is called a new concept as ? _._ M . ..... 

to the centuries-old concept of traditional literacy, although th4‘ 
idea that education i,o. •'literacy" is indissolubly linked with ^ 
economic and social development , 2 3 has been in existence before it 
has obtained official recognition by the General Conference of 
UNESCO only in 1965 at the recommendation of the Teheran Cottgress. 
it is regarded as the legacy of Teheran ." The great international 
meeting of minds to which the World Congress of Ministers of Educ- 
ation on the Eradication of Illiteracy gave occasion established 
beyond doubt that the existence of countless illiterate adults acts 
as a brake on economic and social development! and that in the 
majority of cases the prospects of success of development pro granules 
are largely conditioned by the ability of the State to solve the 
problem oil ,11 literacy o "24 

It is called functional literacy, precisely speaking work- 
oriented functional literacy because the literacy aimed at is of _ . ^ 
such a level and content that the result has a useful function, that 
the "graduates n of its course are able to use the literacy abilities 
and the vocational knowledge and the technical skills (the three 
integrated components) they have acquired, in th^ir work and other 
daily life activities to the advantage thenselyes and the community. 
Further, as their attainment compared to that in traditional liter- 
acy: is of higher quality it is expected that they can retain their 
achievements for a long time, in other words that they have acquired 
Iona-lasting or permanent literacy . As such it is regarded as a 
factor In development, while as noted above illiteracy is beyond 
doubt on obstacle to development, and traditional literacy has no . 
direct economic impact due to its very low standard of attaihhient 
and "empty" content i.e. content with neither socib-cultural nor 
©oouomic or technical component # . 

The. concept has won world-wide attention arid support from 
various quarters* not only. , educationists and educational groups 
but also agricultural and industrial agencies, and last but not 
least economists, barkers, financiers and economic enterprises. 
Regional as. well as international conferences and seminary held so 
far, have expressed their appraisal and confidence in the form of 
statements and resolutions as compiled in the booklets Government 
and People* s Voices, Literacy and Adult Education for Progress and 
Human Welfare . ^ 
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It is assumed and advocated that this new concept is a 
factor in development. Rationally speaking, it cannot be other- 
wise but the real truth and particularly the extent of its ad- 
vantages must still be proved,' also its lofty characteristics which 
will be discussed later. 

Its newness, naturally creates new interest and hopes. 

At the same time it implies difficulties in the search for new 
ways and means, for instance suitable and efficx^it meihods and 
techniques, organizational structure, financing resources etc. In 
all objectivity, doubts and complaints so. far expressed 'should be 
mentioned alongside above listed high qualities 'and grtfat advantages 
To mention a few of the doubt -bearing j^uestions voiced Strongly Bo 
far particularly by planners and executors, workers in the field are 

(i) The concept requires too much expertise which is not 
available in most developing countries, thus its 
adoption and implementation is beyond reach. 

(ii) The cost of a work-oriented functional literacy, if 
not carried out on a large-scale, is too high which 
cannot be borne by governments, the more by voluntary 
or private organizations. 

: If carried out rigidly in the way as prescribed by its •"“■••••• 
nature (a separate course for each occupational group 
etc.) what contribution will it make iq the efforts of 
complete eradication of illiteracy, the final aim of 
the struggle against illiteracy? 

^ is hoped that the reports and elaboration given below, 
will answer the questions and consequently eliminate the .doubt, 
partly if not wholly. -Vo have, to wait for definite answers because 
we are just at an experimental stage. There are as already noted ' 
only 12 . .macro pilot projects (7 in Africa) and 7 micro projects- • 
(4 in Africa) which are supported by UN- UNESCO, in the framework 
of the Experimental World Literacy Programme. ' 

The next question is : What progress has been achieved so 
far by all. .those projects? Do their results give hope, and will 
they satisfy the objectives defined? To answer this question I 
shall refer to or quote authoritative sources. 

1* First of all, the fact that since 1964 the General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO successively has proved the reports presented 
to it on the progress of the Experimental Wchrld Litdfiey 
Programme and decided upon. continuation and expansion* In 
this connexion, it is worth recalling the fundamental aims of 
the Pro gramme : 25 , . : . . 





J 



(i) to evaluate the relationship between functional 
literacy and economic and social development? 



(ii) to undertake* with this end in view, a sufficiently 
intensive experimental programme? 




nical innovations and new ways of using communic- 
ation medial 



(iv) to adapt the functional idea to education policies 
and incorporate it in national literacy prograimne. 




2 . A summarv document on the position as regards functional lit- 
eracy pilot projects, presented to the General Conference of 
UNESCO in 1968 (October-November) gives, as its provisional 
assessment of the first result , obtained, the following ’’overall 
appraisal’ 1 : ^ 

Good points 

(a) The establishment of new structures (administrative, 
technical or educational), the opening of experimental 
classes, the preparation of teaching aids adapted to the 
requirements of functional literacy? 

(b) The interdisciplinary approach based on constant co-oper- 
ation between teachers, administrators and planners, 
social science specialists, information technicians and 
those responsible for vocational training! 

(c) The introduction of new educational methods and in part- 
icular the integration and synochroni nation of instruction 
in reading, writing and arithmetic with vocational train- 
ing and elementary science and technology? 

(d) The care taken to make a systematic evaluation of the 
results obtained and of the methods used in order to 
reach the given objectives? 

(e) Increased co-operation between Unesco and the different 
Specialized Agencies or intergovernmental organizations 
(in particular, FAO, WFP, ILO, WHO and UNIDO) • 

(f) The improvements already brought about in the execution 
of national literacy campaigns and programmes through the 
influence or imitation of experimental projects. 
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(a) 



to 



(o) 



(a) 



U) 



3 * The Director-General of Unusco in his report to t ho 

Executive Board in 3 cp tenter 1369, on the trends regard- 
ing the concept, of functiomO/litoracy, no veil as of tho 
.situation . 03d, sting in the ^orld Programme, noted among 
other thingsi^o 

(i) The ^ntgrogt in functional literacy projects is con- 
tinuing and even increasing in many Member States, 

(ii) The idea of functional literacy is greatly influencing 
national literacy programmes . A growing number of 
countries are adopting a functional approach in their 
own national activities, modifying their mass program- 
mes, or putting an emphasis on literacy for noople 
working in development projects or areas. 

(iii) There are indications for an increase in bilateral 
assistance to literacy programmes, ' ' 

(iv) Increasing interest is being shown by business and 

firnne ia l_oiro le s in the concept of functional litera- 
cy and its role in development projeots. 



he frequent changes in tho economic or social situa- 
tion of the countries concerned (affecting for example 
investment priorities, the aims of agrarian reform 
employment policies, otc»), which of necessity have 
repercussions on the pilot projects, sometimes load- 
ing to considerable modification of their objectives 
and the circumstances in which they are executed 
Uh^ch confirms, moreover, that literacy is indeed an 
ajQportant factor in development) j 

The relatively long time needed for the planning and 

organization of functional literacy operations, whieh 

may be considered as the price to be paid for adnata- 
tion; t ^ 

Insufficient and often over-formalised co-operation' ■“ 
between the minis trios, services and bodios partici- 
pating in the execution of the projects; 

Inhibiting restrictions due to the over— rigid, organi- 
zation of certain national educational servio os; 

The difficulties encountered by some countries in 
finding enough properly qualified national staff. 




. 4 ." 




(v) Trade unions have shown particular interest in 
functional literacy, A World Conference on 
functional Literacy held by the WFTU in M ay 
1969 adopted a Charter on Functional Literacy . 

} * - t 

The projects are at different stages of implementation. 

Out of the- 12 macro pilot projects only 6 have reached the 
stage of operation, 2 have, finished preaparatory work, 
and A &ro behind schedule « 3 omo 65 international everts 
are working in the experimental projects. 

In his conclusion he stated, inter alias "It may be 
said that laudable efforts have been made to develop and 
improve functional literacy activities, but that the Expe- 
rimental Programme is facing various problems and difficul- 
ties, some of which were to be anticipated," 

Literacy a Newsletter, 8 September 1969 contained the follow- 
ing conclusions; ' 

"If, at this stage on the Exp erimental 
World Progranmo, any general conclusions 
wore to be drawn, they dbuld bo set forth 
as follows; 

> (i) the methods and techniques used in 

functional literary are much more 
complex than those used hitherto 
in traditional literacy wdrkj 

(ii) as the field of action and the concept 
are entirely now, the moans ip be 
employed are different, and iii the 
experiment all kinds of difficulties.' 

• • ' have accordingly to be coped with j 

(iii) in the scientific evaluation of results, 

• ‘ difficulties are also enedunterfi,. tho 

magnitude .pf which was not suspected at 

the beginning* 

' =,|. . * / - ‘ 

. .i* . . , (ilr) the Integra tioh of the potential 

, - represented by illiterate adults in an 

economic process implies changes in the ’ " 

; . iV* v - ” national administrative structures and 
requires participation by the more im- 
portant sectors of the economy; 

(v) the necessary 00 -op oration between the 
various ministries and services con- 
cerned - education, agriculture, labour, 
Indus try, social affairs, public works - 
requires continuous efforts; 
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(vi) 



5. 



said? 



a numb op of . international experts and 
national specialists are still at the 
stage of perfecting tlieir knowledge on 
this now approach and still think too 

work 11 ^ torms ° r tmdi -'ki°nal literacy 

^ttnr™°^T ral - 0f Unesco > ^ his- address to a 
^ ooting on the Exponmontnl world Literacy programme 

.£ Doccmbor 19S9, altondod by the Panel of f^STon 
f ■ 1 - 0 b> specialists, national directors of literacy 
Pilot projects, principal technical advisers and y 
representatives of the TO, UNDP, no, WHO and IBRD 

- ' ' "Althoush it (the Programme) has boon 

• tmatanray for a short while only - loss 

: than throe years - it has already done 

muohi- and promises to do more, to mobili- 
|G assistance of dnealculabl© worth, 
progress an carrying it out has, however, 

' t° be far slowor than was expected 

. , ’■ Jjf 371211 U P against many serious 

aiiYicultios of various lands. 1 ’ 

Ho further outlined the most serious problems: 

(a> ° f ^the roquiromonts, tho judicious sele- 
ction of fields of action, was not fully mot 
because of tho fact, that preliminary surveys ’ 
wnioh were designed: to furnish guidance in 
making the^noqessary choices were not always 

so th 0 f out a1 ^ ^he strictness desirable 
. : ;/ v : ,^ at some of the choices must be reviewed, 

^^ppogpmnes have fallen behind schedule '.'' 
and target. Organization left ‘‘touch room for 

C y^e~ti°n between the agoricies 
4 a ;aistanoo and the comoetent 
i^ttoonal departments' was not satisfactory, 
either ..at., government, or at 1 local level, 

^ educational methodologv sub- ? 

stantial achievements have boen noted, but 
on tho whole, despite much pains talcing and 
imaginative effort, the re suits have been ' * ’ 
rather disappointing, the ; main * - 1 

being lack of experimentation. 



i\ ■ ■ 
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(c) 



■ r.i 
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The latest provisional assessment of tho programme is 
contained in Literacy Newsletter, first quarter 1971, 
states regarding "progress made and results obtained" 
the following on educational theory, methods, program- 
mes and audio-visual aids:* ' 

One has only to consider the diversity of the various 
socio-profossional groups and the extent to which they 
differ from one another psychologically, culturally 
and in their technical acculturation and economic ft 

behaviour patterns to realise to what extent func- 
tional literacy aiming at the intensive training 
of individuals and groups is obliged to take into 
account the special characteristics of each situation , 
it would clearly have been out of the question to 
adopt sohool-typd methods of technical and vocational 
instruction and the encyclopaedic approach which chara- 
cterizes them. Pilot projects now possess material for 
illiterates (primers and reading cards), for teachers 
(detailed guides in tho form of handbooks or cards), 
and for ooUeotivo use (posters, guidance by radio, 
film-strips, slides, programmes in cassettes, anima- 
ted films,..), as well as periodicals for the newly 
literate, for teachers, and for general information. 

Where projects have fallen behind schedule this lias 
often been due to the difficulties of such preparation, 
especially in oases whore little or no written matter 
was available in tho language of literacy instruction. 

As for the programmes which again are tailored to 
industrial or agricultural needs - 19 separate ones 
are currently being applied in Iran, 9 in Mali, 9 in 
Guinea, 5 in Madagascar, 3 in Ethiopia, 3 in Sudan, 
etc, Tho latest educational and training techniques 
have also begun to be used? programmed instruction, 
use of tho computer, television and radio broadcasts. 

The whole problem of tho method of communication, of 
the transmission of Imowledge, is involved. In tho 
case of functional literacy, the instructor must combine 
the functions of teacher and technician. Such "double 
special lets" are not easily recruited or trained, and 
the methods employed vary. considerably from country to 
country. The number of instructors who have received 
the necessary special training and are in charge of 
courses on esqperimental projects so far totals about 
5,000 - in addition to supervisors, administrative staff 
and educational counsellors,.. 

In tho majority of projects, the initial 1 it e racy alas * 
ses have boon experimental ones, restricted in number, 
where national or international teams have put pupils, 
instructors, methods and educational materials to the 
test, After the necessary adaptations and improvements. 
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there has followed the op o rational stag© proper and in 
September 1969 about 25,000 adult men and women were , 
for the first time in the 'world, attending functional 
iitoraoy courses, second count made in august 1970 
showed that the number had riser, to 62,500, and on 
1 December^ 1970 it was in tho region of 170,000, This 
rapid increase, which at first sight may seem astonishing, 
was in fact only to be eaqpootod seoing that several 
projects have now reached the phase of expansion. The 
rate of growth in 1971 is likely to bo oven higher. 






kany developing countries have given oaonoolo development 
(agriculture and industry) top priority in the rac© for material 
including financial gains to raise the standard of living of 
thoir people etc. In many cases, however, the need, and urgency 
for political and socio-cultural development is more pressing 
for tho now and largely ignorant (illiterates) nations for the 
sake of unity, political consciousness, socio-cultural advance- 
ment and national identity. It is therefore not suprising 
that in tho early periods of dependence of a country adult 
education including literacy was exploited for political 
purposes, particularly through mass education and public en- 
lightenment activities. To amply traditional literacy materials 
some matters and or advices on political (civics), social (health, 
hygiene etc,) and cultural (songs, folKLox'© etc.) problems have 
been inserted though mainly by adding them here and there. 

If that enrichment of content and improvement of ’’curriculum” 
and method is continued and brought, up to a certain required 
level, certainly, that revised and improved literacy 0 an become 
functional. In this way traditional literacy can be transformed 
into functional literacy. We tL*n have sec io-dul tardily fane ~ ■ • - 
tlonal literacy .besides w ork —.oriented functional lit eracy. 

In short it may bo said that both concepts have similar func- 
tional approach, and deeply defined aims. In content, of course 
there is a difference. In the former there are only two com- 
ponents, Iitoraoy and socio-cultural components while the latter 
has throe, namely first literacy j second social and third tech- 
nical (vocational) components# 

• r ‘ * ‘ 1 * b ” * 

E'er comparison tho following table may give a clearer picture# 
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L: 3 R* a 



Components 

S • soc io-cul turd. 



T: technical 



<. I, TRADITIONAL LITERACY ( 1 component ) '• 
L: 2 E's plus Figures L* 3 R’s 

Duration 1 3-4 nonths , 40 - 60 teaching hours 

II. FUNCTIONAL 
■ I!&: SOCIO-CULTURAL ( 2 comp ononis) . 



L: 3, R*'s 



including 



S : citiz enship , health , 
hygiene, social pro- 



curation: 5 9 - 1 2 months 

■" 1 20 - 200 teaching hours 
II h. WORK-ORIENT ED (3 integrated components) 

(i) L: 3 R* s 

( ii) T : technical/ vocational 
(ill) S: soc io-cul turn! 

Duration s 1 S - 24 months. 

300. — 400 teaching hours including practical lessons/ 
ri 1 demonstrations 

CHARACTERISTICS 



Traditional . 

1* Non-specific, general 

2, Non-seleotive (mas 
approach) 

3* Loose, rote learning 

4, Partial or stago-wis© 

5. Small retention power 
6* Non-eeonomio value 



Functional 



1. Specific content, tailored 
to needs 

2, Selective (selected groups) 
3* Intensive 

4. Integrated instruction 

5. Lasting (permanent) 

6. Direct practical, economic 
■walue. 
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Ajjg 3 and Cont ent i 



»n d co ti: a :r io zrT/ se - arai , «-• 

oriented literacy In shn^+ - ^ ™«ional and socio-culturally 
Bracy. in snort and in simple words +hs _j_ 
work-oriented functional literacy is , ? ® alR1 ° f 



to teach the learner literacy abilities, voc- 
ational knowledge and technical skill and social 

^nrt lnte 9 rated w ®y to such an extent 

an^ level that he can retain and use what he has 
acquired m his occupation and everyday life 



u„deL^;:d i : r n^ r “:r t “i,! , r 0 ^r^ e ? e ‘- “ d •***• *i» 

practices leading to increased J^ - 9 ’ lnpro ' re hi = farming 
also put in economic "!! effsciency and production, and 
activities. 3 1V1 les such as cooperative and. social 



oettir a " lndustrial labourer he can understand his work 

Say “Jj^^^rskifrhe^L^o™ morels in 

!ene 



his literaev skill ** *? ould enabl ®‘ the learner to retain 
induce him to ^ 



each specializek S Iccu UC j “ comprehensive and High attainment lor ! 
natural ly^must ^fulfill ^th" 31 9r ° UP ’ ^ C °" tents <* the course, 

firstly scone m f 11 the necessary requirements with regard 
at^dard) ?hiidlvT°in , '?! ) ' MC “ dly extent (to reach the target 

apeeiali^d (to meet^he WtTf teaching) .fourthly 

m short, the programme must be tai“r-^e tT^fand ^ter^’ 



Methods a nd Technique 



is to find n out f imp^ved"i? b not t n VeS “T ilteraey experimentation 
ation, teaching TZ? d *fi"° "ew methods of organisation, motiv- 
ate. through 'iljAovatW » t^C^S.'T^' evaluation 

or closely related to thm m 6+ u I * ideas 9 Deriving from and 

applied, m the ex^erim^nH • ! Sen ar ? the techniques to be 

techniques are introduced and tried'out ’^an^th^t 80 * 6 ^ tha * varlous 
teaching aids and surmr»**+ 4 ™„ . ut 1 and ^bat various means and 

visual Lr^d^rmedl^ 9 SerVXC@S . are utili2 « d ®-9 d the use of 

'0 'Oratories etc„ a * press * radio, film, television, language 

id 
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In the Brazil experiment for instance computers are used 
in the study on the syllable frequency c ount . - ' "" 

What methods and techniques are used in the various macro 
and micro projects? 

As it is not possible to describe them in this small and 
simple booklet interested readers can find adeq te descriptions on 
individual experiments in the following issues of Unesco Literacy 
Newsletter s 



January 1970, No » 1 

April 1970,1 ■ No, 2 
July 1970, No, 3 

Second quarter, 1971= 



Experiment in Brasil, in an 
industrial environment. 

Experiments in Iran, 

Experiment in Tanzania, functional 
literacy materials' for cotton- 
growing. 

Experiment in Madagascar, training of 
literacy instructors. 



Description on a micro project, an experiment among tobacco 
farmers in Nigeria (August ! 1967 - March 1969 ) is given in a paper 
presented by Mr, Mushtaq Ahmed, the then Unesco Adult Literacy Expert 
in the Institute of African Adult Education, University of Ibadan, 
to the Rome Seminar on , • 

The project produced one "primer", 4 reading books, one 
arithmetic book, books on tobacco operations and on© op cooperative 
associations. 

, , The Primer for- Tobacco Growers is based on a letter freq- 

uency count in- Yoruba, For comparison, the tables below may be 
useful v - 
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Table 6 




— - L ' YS1S QF CH A RACTERS. WORDS r AND SENTENCES 

8 Ukoka Fun Avon Aqbe Onltaba) 



«* b 5 d 9 -3 



• • t 



10 12 q 

0 gb* h i2 I 4 



i3 6 1 



n o 1 o 1 



r a 1 



• 7 t* 



u 6 4 8 

u w v 0 , 



Note i 



the lettw b wIJri*for Jh« tlrmTtlZm** *“ * hich 
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Tabic 7 



Leeaon No. 


No. of 
new 

charac- 
ter o 


No. of new 
words fomed 
froa the new 
characters 


Total No. 
of words 


* 

Total No. of 
sentences. 


1 


5 


7 


35 


13 


O 

& 


2 


6 


67 


14 


3 


2 


7 


6? 


11 


4 


2 


4 


92 


14 


5 


2 


4 


96 


13 


6 


2 


3 


87 


16 


7 


3 


6 


121 


18 


8 


2 


2 


98 


18 


9 


2 


4 


109 


15 


10 


1 


3 


121 


i4 


11 


3* 


9 


155 


1? 


12 


2 * 


7 


112 


12 


13 


2 


2 


26 


5 


14 


■j 




173 


17 


1 15 

1 






186 


10 


i total 

\ 


30 


64 


1545 


20? 








... ... 





Notes ; 




Nasalised sounds i*s foruba. 

U»* of characters is based on a letter frequency 
lurried out in 1965). 
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-nd t^hJrr ™ 1 ? 9 m ® th0d 9t integration o£ language 
an technical content, an example is given belew! 32 



* language and technical content ( a s adopted by w.o.a.l.p.p. eseahan, 

in# — e r 




NM, e ONE SEQUENCE - 0NI5 
WORKING WEEK - ONE W. 1 
WEEK - FIVE WORKING DAYS 




LEVEL OF ACHIEVEMENT AT 
THE END OF THE FIFTH WEEK 

PGR ASKS LEARNED GLOBALLY 5 

ELEMENTS EXTRACTED FROM 
THE ABOVE MENTIONED — 
PHRASES AND LEARNED BY 
ANALYSIS 

a) WORDS i 5 

b) SYLLABLES i 9 
«) LETT. I Ifl-V. POINTS t 9 
d) SHAPES : 28 

BASIC SYNTAXIC STRUCTURES 
l PHRASES 1-2-3 
SUM, VERB-OBJECT) 
ir PHRASES 4-5 

SUBJ, VERB - COMPLEMENTS) 

HEW ACQUISITION 

WORDS COMPOSED OF THE 
LETTERS ALREADY LEARNED 1 
22 

PHRASES COMPOSED OF THE 
WORDS ALREADY LEARNED : 2 - 
(«se below) 
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As regards literacy teaching method some experience has 
shown that the electlc method (mixed analytic-synthetic) has 
yielded better result although it should be remembered that there 
are various factors in play, 

Further, it is known that the process of learning skills 
is different than learning literacy knowledge and social subjects. 
It is said that industrial training has its own principles, methods 
and techniques. These, of course, should be taken into considerate 
ion in the teaching of occupational skills which is integrated 
with other components in a work-oriented functional literacy. 
Practical lessons and field demonstrations are indispensable in 
this case. 

Furthermore, in functional literacy the adult learner 
should be treated not only as an adult (not as a school-boy) but 
also as an individual having his own characteristics «, Hj is not 
only an object but also a subject who should be involved actively 
in the various activities of his class, the project as a whole. 



Instructor training 




Aware of the high aim, ho.vy requirements put by content, 
method and techniques of a full-fledged work-oriented literacy, 
instructor training should be given adequate attention and time. 
Regardless someone's teaching qualities and experience for instance 
a school teacher, he has to learn the extra vocational knowledge and 
occupational skills he is going to teach. The same applies to a 
technical man who knows his job adequately and how to train, a 
worker the necessary skills but cannot teach literacy (the 3 R's) 
without additional training. 

It is therefore preferred to take a man or a woman from 
the learner's environment, agricultural or industrial as the case 
may be; in agriculture for instance an extension worker, in a 
f actor j a headman or technician to guide or to perform demonstrat- 
ions and or the teaching of the programmed skills, 

Tlie shortage or absence of qualified literacy teachers 
and skill trainers, however, should not debar literacy education. 
Further, it is connonly known that too a great difference between 
the ages of instructor and learner may lo . ’ to difficulties in 
teaching and or conflicts between them. Experience in some 
experimental projects, encouragingly enough, has manif ested' that 
those problems are not unsurmount able provided that the boy-or 
young girl-teacher is riven sufficient training 1 and . the adult 
learners (maybe their uncles, parents or grandparents or their 
village heads) are given prior information and guidance,,. 

In this connexion it is worthwhile to repeat the need to 
include adult psychology or adult learning in the training curric- 
ulum, if 
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To give an example of a training for young primary 
school leavers (of 14-1? years of age) to become literacy-, 
cum-technical instructors ( v*. 1 unteors ^ t ho fc 1 lowing progr-aaru 



in the Tanzania project may be cited* 



32 



Duration i 3 weeks (originally 4 weeks) s 
Content ! divided into the following parts i 

( i ) Functional Literacy Concept and the Tanzanian 

Project 



(ii) Pre-class Preparations 

( iii) Working with Adults 

(iv) Use of AV materials, Rural Newspapers, Rural 

Libraries 

(v) Integration of Literacy with Agricultural ' 

Component 

(vi) Conducting of Field Demonstrations 

(vii) Teaching of Reading, writing and Arithmetic 

on the basis of Given Primer 

(viii) Class Management 

( ix) Records and Tests 

(x) Evaluation of courses 

: ' • • ' : ‘ Total 



10 

10 

10 

35 

10 

10 

2 

100 



, , A highly elaborated progratmne of instructor training 

conducted in Madagascar, is published as mentioned earlier, in 
Unesco Literacy Newsletter, second quarter 1971 issue/ 

* . s ‘ » , t . . . i : 

Preparation , 

— r .... , ■ ■ , .•. ■]'! . ■ 

Again, the. "lofty" aim, comprehensive content, 
the prescribed functional approach, integration! methods and 
evaluation, which forms an integral part of project activities* 
require careful and sufficient preparation, implementation and 
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evaluation. Indeed, the new concept needs expertise, inter- 
minist erial cooperation , inter-disciplinary actions and 
active i nvolvement or participation of all concerned including 
the adult learners themselves * ■ ■■ - ■■■■ ■ ■ * ■ 

•To elaborate all those matters is beyond,. the scope of 
, this small .booklet. Therefore, for the sake of simplicity and 
practicability we shall tonly list the problems and requirements 
according to theory and note what can be done in practice as 
carried out by the Institute of African Adult Education in its 
work-orientod functional literacy among tobacco farmers in 
Nigeria (1967-1969), At! the outset it should ba noted % 



(i) 

(ii) 



( iii) 



(iv) 



(v) 



that it was a micro project, and as such a small 
one with limited fundf • >• ■ 

that only one Unesco expert was working in the 
Institute and for the project, with no full 
time counterpart, and only a few part-time 
counter- parts, busy lecturers in the Department 
of Adult Education of the University and a 
graphic artist ; 

that there was no specialist in mass communication, 
and assistants in the project centres so that the 
use of mass media was out of question} 

that it was one of the early pr oje cts in tha 
Experimental World Programme, and' one of the first 
experiments completed, . ; 

that, finally, there was no full government invol- 
vement because the project concerned first of all 
the NTC (Nigerian Tobacco Company) , a private 
enterprise and its registered farmers. However, 
considerable support was obtained from the Company 
( in financing and personnel) and full c o-operat ion 
from Chiefs, Community and Cooperative Association 
leaders, Teachers and learners. 
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Preparation 



Minimum required in 
concept (theory)™ 



Carried- out " " 




( 1 ) Consultation with the Govern- 
ment or private enterprise for 
the selection of occupation/ 

" economic activity. 



( 3 ) Exploratory surveys for the 

selection of area and group of 
people for the project or ind- 
ustrial enterprise (economic, 
socio-psycho logical and cult- 
ural conditions/f actors , viab- 
ility of the proposed project 
e.g# the existence of a suffic- 
ient large number of illiterates 
(experimental group and control 
group, illiteracy being a bottle- 
neck, possibility of economic 
impact of the literacy, other 
facilities),, 



After consultation with Unesco 
Headquarters, Government, and 
other authorities, three objects 
have been assigned i a medical 
training- -cent re, cattle breeding 
and tobacco farmers. 

Since June 1966 s, few surveys were 
carried out such as i. collection 
of individual data of farmers, their 
daily activities and organization 
(there are FGP associations and GLF 
groups) | consultations and meetings 
with their associations, NIC raanage- 
ement etc 0 to know their interest 
and readiness to support ? collection 
of data and materials required for 
the planning of content, methods 
and materials of teaching | survey 
of knowledge of tobacco operations 
in questionnaire form# 




(3) Base line survey # Collection 
of all data needed from the 
environment, prospective learn- 
ers, organizations affected, and 
other groups or individuals of 
influence. 



(4) Preparatory activities # Form- 
ulation of responsibilities or 
shares in the project. Form- 
ulation of Phased plan of Work, 
content, and methods of teach- 
ing and writing of books. Mot- 
ivation and registration, teach- 
er training etc# 




(i) an exploratory survey among 
industrial enterprises in 
Lagos did not provide satis- 
factory result# 

( ii) the medical training centre 
and cattle breeding did not 
fulfil requirements, 

( iii) Finally, tobacco farmers in 
the NTG area of Iseyin were 
. selected. 

Further discussions with NTC which 
afterwards declared its readiness 
to provide financial assistance, 
members of its field staff to work 
as instructors and supervisors, 
training facilities for prospective 
teachers and learners etc# The FGP 
Associations assured their cooperat- 
ion, in each literacy centre its 
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Carried out (eontd.) 

chairman would act as group 1 e ader • — 

barnsites were offered for class- 

use etc « From the end of 1966 the 
Unesco expert, his counterparts and 
other assistants started writing 
books etc® Recruitment o eachers 
did hot present problems a to the 
willingness and cooperation of 
school teachers living in the res- 
pective centres. In July 1967 the 
selected candidates, Grade II 
teachers were given a one week 
training in the Training School of 
the NTC. in August before the. 
start of the classes almost all' 
planhed books were ready (9 out of 
l 4 bb oks ) „ The titles indicate the 
aim,* content and method of teaching. 
Briefly 1 it is a composite course | 
the teaching of reading, writing 
and arithmetic is integrated with 
technical knowledge, tobacco oper- 
ations and skills of tobacco growing, 
nursing, curing and selling {coop- 
erative activities of the Associat- 
ions), It is an integrated activity 
of teaching through class Instruction , 

discussions (on ideas, problems, - * • 

attitude etc,}, demonstrations , 
visual aids suppdrt " and skill train- 
ing/ guidance by the NTC instructors} 
supervision arid operational' guidance 
by project staff through visits, 
meetings, circulars etc. 



Implementation 

( Operation ) 



Minimum, required 
In concept (theory) 

( 1) Opening of the classes, 

( 2 ) Teaching and supervisory act- 

ivities, 

( 3 ) Distribution of teaching 

materials, 

( 4 ) Interim evaluations on attend- 

ance, progress, prize scheme 
influence etc. 



( 5 ) Reporting and feedback for 
administrative purposes, 
improvement and or adjust- 
ments etc. 



Carried out 



| In August 196 ? » 

1 By literacy teachers and NTC staff 
- and project staff (see above). 

Before and during the course 
. through NTC staff to teachers. 

Carried out three times, first in 
f- April to May 1968 on progress and 
attendance, second in June 1968 on 
■ reading abilities and third in 
i December 1968 on the impact of a 
> prize scheme for attendance, 

• 

1 Teachers and instructors were 
; provided with progress report 
; sheets etc. Periodical meetings 
■1 ’ between project staff and teachers/ 
V instructors were held. 



Evaluation . . 

A# noted-earlier, evaluation is more or less neglected in 
traditional literacy and mass literacy campaign, in functional liter- 
acy in general evaluation including feedback is a requisit. In experim- 
entatiori- in which preparation, platming, and testing of produced 
materials etc, plays a vital role, it is a must. 

Experimentation gives evaluation a wider role . Evaluation 
is necessary not only to evaluate results of projects but also in the 
early stage of the whole experiment e,g, surveys or studies on social 
and economic situation of the environment, on the need and interest of 
the prospective learners, for bench-marks, etc, 5 during iripleraentation 
stage feedback is needed for adjustment and interim reports. 



The final or terminal evaluation covers various aspects t 
literacy achievements, skill jnd, knowledge (general, social and 
vocational) and psychological and socio-economic changes in learners, 
and most important level of skill acquired. In due time evaluation must 
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be carried out on the economic impact of the project (increase of 
production, earning, etc.) on the individual learner as well as 
on the community, 

• 1 • ; • • • - , .• ri- 

> E v a l u aJ t ‘ion.'-;; 1 



Minimum, required in 
£once£t(t^or^)^ , 



Carried out 



It is expected that projects 

produce the following results i 

(1) that the graduates have acquired 
skills in reading, and writing 
with understanding, interest in 
further reading/ learning, tech- .< 
nical knowledge and skills, 
better attitude towards work, 
receptiveness to new ide s and 
critical thinking. 

(2) more efficiency and productivity. 

(3) better understanding and relat- 
ionship between workers and 
employers bringing about better 
work performances and in -ease 
of production for mutual benefit. 



The IAAE conducted final 
tests : language test and arith- 
metic test® Presented again the 
same Questionnaire on Tobacco 
Operations used at the start of 
the project to know the increase 
in knowledge after 20 months 
learning. Conducted, a research/ 
study on the changes in attitude, 
behaviour and interest (learning 
and social behaviour) of those 
who have followed the literacy 
course. Evaluation of the 
economic impact of the project, 
the most important with regard 
to its aim (increased production 
of the enterprise, increased 
income of the literate workers); 
regrettably, could not be fin- 
ished on account of internal and 
external factors. 



In short, evaluation is needed during preparatory stage 
(to know environment situation, social and economic conditions of 
prospective participants, level of knowledge and skill of each part- 
icipant^ attitudes etc. to define benchmarks); during implementation 
stage to measure progress (attendance, progress in learning, obser- 
vations and feedback) and at the end of the course to measure final 
result (terminal evaluation) including change of attitude and behaviour 
of learners. 

For evaluation we need indicators and tools to measure 
(measurement tools). It is obvious that literacy skills in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and technical skills can be measured, relat- 
ively speaking^ easily; progress in the social sphere (health etc .), 
and changes in attitude and behaviour are very difficult to measure. 
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In this connection, it may be worthwhile referring 
to the studies made by the Institute of African Adult Education, 
Ibadan, first, on the changes cjf attitudes and behaviour of learners 
who have completed the functional literacy project among tobacco 
growers ( 1967-1969 ) ,33 second, on attitudes of labourers towards 
their work and employer in a factory as a preliminary study needed 
for the preparation of a functional literacy project in tne factory* 



Further, the Manual on Adult and Youth Education, Eval- 
uation of experimental literacy project by Unesco35 gives a compre- 
hensive list of areas of change, elements for indicators and minimum 
of measurements at participant (individual) and community level. 



The areas of change listed are : 



1 . Literacy, 

(i) Degree of skills in reading, writing and arithmetic® 
(,ii) Extent to which literacy skills are used, 

... ' i " 

2 . Work competence, ’ 

i 

Degree of competence for vocational tasks, 

3 . Educational orientation. 

Degree of educational orientation 



4 . Mass media exposure. 

Extent of exposure to mass media, 

5 . Organizational participation. 

(i) Extent of participation in primarily economic organizations 

..( 11 ) Extent of participation in primarily civic and social org- 
, , anizat ions. . 

6. , Health practices. 

7 . Productivity. 



(i) Extent of contribution to production or other basic object- 
ives of the economic .enterprise?, , ■„> . 

(ii) Amount of production or 'w&ge/sal&ry • 

(iii) Level of possessions (extent to which .specified gopds .are 
possessed). 



In Conclusion * 



Preparation, implementation and evaluation, particularly 
in experimentation set minimum requirements to be fulfilled As 
noted before each part or stage needs co-operation of various 
ministries or agencies, and participation of various disciplines, 

A team, ideally, ma y consist of specialists or qualified oersons, 
depending on the kind of tasks s an educationist, a subject 
specialist, a sociologist, a technical training specialist, a 

specialist in book c notruction, a mass communication specialist 
and an evaluator. 



Support 
jrned in 
the greatest extent 



n< 3 or active participation of learners and 
others concerned in the community should be sought, and utilized to 



+ x . . T ° remeinber again, each occupational group needs separate 

treatment, its own instructional materials, special instructors etc, 

^ Father, the cost, capital and equipment involved for 
ac projec and its after care (follow-up programmes such as prov- 
ision of follow-up readers, newspaper or news-sheets, further vocat- 
ional knowledge or training etc.) put heavy burdens on those respon- 
i s, again particularly in this experimentation period. 

Another v ital need is t mutual understanding, coordin- 
a ion and, ideally, co-operation between organisers and workers of 
work-oriented projects and mass literacy campaigns. 

No _ wonder, that as noted earlier, people say that work- 
oriented functional literacy is too difficult and too expensive, 
iftis is true. So far only a small number of countries are able to 
launch it, and notabene only with the assistance of UNESCO and other 
IN agencies, except Venezuela. It is an undeniable fact but, once 
more, it should be realized that, as in all other fields and under- 
takings experimental and initial work is always difficult, needs 
expertise, research and innovations, new and usually expensive 
equipments etc. But once the initial stage has been passed| and 

if the results of experiments, of course if they are successful, 
can be utilized for large scale operations and national or worid- 
e benefit, the initial high investment will pay off. 

iiMPeert i, • This 18 the conviction and objective of pioneers includine 

° L r :r cv aS p ; tated ‘““T establish ”- t '«*» o£ the Experimental 
rid Literacy Programme defines i to assist and carry out experim- 

ents which at the end will encourage and lead to operations on a 

f? e scale or in mass campaigns. Certainly not to replace existing 

corned tiTl 6 °? T i9nS WhlCh ar& Sti11 " eeded a long time to ° 
me until complete eradication of illiteracy has been achieved. 
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V. CHARACTERISTICS OF 

TRADITIONAL AND WORK-ORIENTED LITERACY * 



What are the chief characteristics of these two lines of approach? 
Certain essential aspects are Set out below ; 

The main characteristic of traditional literacy work is 
that it is both diffuse, aiming at reaching the highest 
possible number of illiterates, and non- intensive, 
limiting itself to the basic mastery of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 



Work-oriented literacy adopts an intensive approach, so that people 
may acquire occupational qualifications and knowledge which can be 



used in relation to the environment $ it is also selective. ■ Selective 
strategy operates on three distinct levels ■ ( l) the choice of ind- 
ustrial or agricultural development, .projects which have high priority 

i ’ ‘ J * ■ , , i , 

in national planning; (2) the selection of problems or activities 
where a work-oriented literacy project is required - in other words, 
selective strategy will aim primarily at the bottlenecks of a develop- 
ment programme ; (3) the singling out of individuals who would derive 

. i ' 

maximum benefit from such training, ' • • • , 

The planning of q literacy . campaign is usually based on a 
territorial approach, taking into account the number of 
'illiterates and the mean's and resources., available. Lit- 
eracy programmes, , Tallow fhe general, outline of school 
curricula, br6Treh w 'd6\rti'”lfito ’ syl'lsbtasTssv • a - 



The main difference between work-oriented and traditional literacy 
work is that the former constitutes a. training, or better still, an 

education of the personality, as a whole, whilst the second is merely 

• * " ■■■ - U- . i o' "■'.■■■ 

a way of learning to read written or printed material. 






* SOURCE t UNESCO LITERACY NEWSLETTER,, ,Dec. 1969 . 
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The methods and techniques used for traditional ■ , ... 
literacy work are in general based on use of a single 
ABC or spelling primer. Variety in reading material L 
only comes with the supplementary readers. The teach- 
ing personnel is composed mainly of primary school 
teachers or voluntary helpers. 

Far from being uaiforra, work-oriented literacy programmes are varied 
and adaptable. They take into account the variety of immediate object- 
ives and particular circumstances. The teaching staff is recruited 
preferably from vocational training instructors, skilled workers, 
technicians and trade union or co-operative officials, working as a 
team with professional educators. The programme of work is no longer 
geared to the academic year, but is based, in an industrial 'environment , 
on the provisional schedule of production or trained manpower intake 
and where the environment is rurr.1 , on the agricultural cycle. 

Traditional literacy considers the illiterate as an 
individual entity, often isolated from the context 
of his social group and environment. 



¥ork-oriented literacy considers the illiterate adult as an individual 
in relation to a group, living in a given environment and from the 
standpoint of development. It aims at training this adult to be a 
catalysing agent within his environment. Such training takes on a 
vocational bias, industrial or agricultural as the case may be, Lit- 
eracy and vocational training are not undertaken as parallel activ- 
ities or dissociated in time i they are fused together, the one being 
an integral part of the other. 



Since making the whole community literate is considered 
by most governments to be a social or political under- 
taking, it is financed from free-will contributions or 
figures as part of the national budget under the heading 
of social expenditure $ the State contribution is often 
modest, and always inadequate, 

ER|C gg 
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The finalicing of a work^oriented literacy campaign is classified as 
expenditure under the heading of economic investment. Appropriations 
are no longer made by the technique of "programme budgeting' 1 * but by 
that of "project budgeting"* and costing calculations arc based on 
individual sub-projects* i , e* the cost of training all workers in a 
given branch of activity. 



On the other hand * the evaluation of a work-oriented literacy project 
bears first and foremost on its economic and social efficacy 4 bo it in 
regard to the overall productivity of a factory or the adoption of new 
methods as part of the -modernisation of the agricultural sector# 



In mass literacy campaigns* evaluation is of a quant it 
ative kind : it relates primarily to the number of 
people made literate* 



r. 
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VI ORGANIZATION, FINANCING- AND MOBILIZATION 
OF FUNDS MW FORCES o 




Organization .. 

The term of traditional literacy is often used identi- 
cal with mass literacy because it is always carried out on 
a national or large scale. In fact, traditional literacy 
refers to the concept used, mass literacy or mass literacy 
campaigns to the size of operation. Functional literacy 
either socio-oulturally oriented or work-oriented 
literacy can also be operated on a mass scale, and as men- 
tioned earlier, this is one of the aims of the experimental 
programme, . 

The organization of traditional literacy either 'on a 
small or large scale (nation-wide) is known from experience, 
as practised during decades. For improvement and efficiency 
it suffices to note the following short-comings: 

(1) lack of careful planning; 

(2) lack of coordination among agencies engaged 
in literacy work, among government agencies, 
and among government and private agencies, 
particularly at state or national level; 

( 3 ) lack of efforts to mobilize public opinion, 
interest and support of all concerned; 

U) lack of care during and after a course. 



In reality, those shortcomings have been well realized, 
the need for and significance of improvement has been voiced 
and moulded into resolutions by many local,* national as we ll 
as regional conferences and seminars, as noted in 'Sevemment 
and People's Voices, IAAE 1971 cited earlier. What is really 
needed is action, A number of countries have already establi- 
shed a national committee or a national advisory council on 
literacy or adult education including literacy. In many 
countries national adult education associations are Helping 
the government with advice and or concrete plans. Particular- 
ly on the planning and organization of mass literacy TJnesoo 
publication, Manual ij. will be very helpful- 36 . 

Other grave consequences of lack of organizational 
structure and demauiattion or division of labour are: 

(i) there is no agency specially charged with 
the registration and supervision of all 
literacy' agencies and their activities all 
over the country. Directories of adult 
education 'including literacy are very rare; 
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(ii) adult edncati on Including literacy is 
placed in various ministries. 

Work-oriented functional literacy, due to its nature and 
characteristics requires team work from the very start, 
namely oo-orperation and coordination between educational 
and technical departments or agencies in the selection of 
the economic sector and occupational group, in further surveys 
needed for programming and book construction, in writing 
the literacy books, in teaching and evaluation. 

As support and or active participation of various 
organizations and learners themselves is a requ'isit, an 
organizati n na,T structure is needed, at least a channel for 
lias an, coordination and supverision. 

An experimental project, first of all is jointly planned, 
implemented and financed by Unesco and the national government. 

The project staff is made up by a national director and specia- 
lists from educational as well as technical ministries assisted 
by international group 5 a chief technical adviser and a number 
of experts. At provincial and local level, particularly in the 
operation of the various activities the support and partici- 
pation of government administrator^ technical personnel, local 
chiefs, leaders of private organizations concerned and influenoi'nl 
persons are organized in permanent committees or regular meetings. 
A project for car drivers for instance, should be planned and 
implemented with the full cooperation of the drivers concerned 
and their unions, if any. To give a simple example the func- 
tional literacy project among tobacco growers mentioned earlier 
had the following operational and supporting structure. 



"" UNISCoT Paris 

Egos ~~ 
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Financing and mobilisation of funds and forces. 



It has been stated that for various reasons the budget 
allotted to adult education i,c, literacy is very meagre. 

At the same time it has been admitted that adult education 
including literacy is a national concern. It is the nation- 
al duty of the government and the governed, yes, every citi- 
zen, according to his ability, to enhance this education. 

As regards financing, as the government alone can impossi- 
bly bear the burden, voluntary and private funds and forces 
may and should be mobilised. This can be initiated and 
organized, of course, by the government as well as by the 
people themselves. 

Ibat can a goveniment do without laying too a heavy 
burden to its citizens or without levying extrataxo® or 
surcharges to be born by the whole nation? 

As recommended in many documents and resolutions various 
ways and means can be applied from persuasion to' statutory 
provisions* 

(1) persuasion by informing the public of the 
need and importance of literacy education! 
by awakening their sense of responsibility 
and national sentiment! by calling for volun- 
tary donation from well-to-do persons and 
corporate bodies, particularly industrial 
and financial enterprises; by organizing fund 
raising weeks etc, 

(2) regulations t ministerial circulars and regula- 
tions e.g, on levying a small amount, as proper 
and reasonable, in well selected fields and 
occasions, 

(3) statutory provisions : obliging enterprises, 
companies etc, to carry out literacy classes 
for their employees; obliging them to spend 

a certain percentage for adult education acti- 
vities at their own initiative, which will be 
exempted from tax or obliging all enterprises 
Mid other selected bodies to pay tax to the 
government for educational purposes. In Britain 
for example, industrial training including its 
financing by industries is regulated by law. 
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The same steps mij^rt be tajeen to enhance enro l mon- h 
and if necessary to oblige certain groups of the population 
to join literacy classes, for instance by decreeing that 
after a certain time, say three years, illiterates will 
not be entitled to obtain driving licences, may not be 
employed by government agencies etceltra. 

In such oases direct compulsion is avoided which by 
some groups may bo regarded not appropriate and thus 
rejected* .. . 

A study of all decrees and laws past since 196? listed 
in Government and People’s Voices, will 1 reveal the rich 
ideas and strength they embody* 

Penally, what is needed: a well defined policy, a 

well developed plan, determination and ..action. 



To quote the Director-General of Unesco: 

THE RESOURCES, BOTH HUMAN AND 
MATERIAL EXIST; AND WHERE THERE IS 
A TOLL, THERE IS A WAY " 
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VII, COMBINED STRENGTH: MASS AMD FUNCTIONAL 
LITERACY 



70. 



MASS LITERACY, not necessarily traditional literacy, will 
remain the strongest weapon in the battle against illiteracy 
for a long, long time to come. The final aim of complete 
elimination of this enemy, cannot be achieved by mass 
campaigns (improved traditional and or soeio-culturally 
oriented) alone or by work-oriented projects alone. Further, 
fundamentally, an awakening nation is not in need of adult 
education including literacy for economic development only 
but also for political, sooio-cultural and spiritual enligh- 
tenment. Undeniably, a well-balanced development should aim 
at material as well as socio-spiritual welfare of a nation. 

Functional literacy is still at an experimental stage, 
TUI tho time when the results of the present experiments 
can be applied on a largo scale in mass campaigns, mass 
literacy will continue, of course, to enjoy tho top priority. 

It is obvious therefore ’ ' that mutual understand- 
ing, co-ordination and co-operation, between policy makers, 
planners and executors of mass literacy and those of func- 
tional literacy are not only a desirabl thing but a must, in 
order to combine strength, and achieve satisfactory common 
results. That desire and necessity has always been a subject 
of discussion in international meetings including coordination 
between UN agencies and other assistance supplying agencies* 
Further, experience has shown that mentioned coordination 
and cooperation is still Inching in some areas, thus requires 
greater attention and planned action. For instance, the Meet- 
ing on Experimental World Literacy Programme, held in Paris 
in December 1969 recommended: 

pilot projects must have a certain 
autonomy but they should be integra- 
ted into national literacy program- 
mes in order to pave the way for 
future projects on a wider scale. 

International and national teams 
engaged in suoh projects should lend 
their aid and technical assistance 
to the large-scale campaigns,- 
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VIII. FROM TRADITIONAL TO FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 



It may be said that f in brief aijid in a simple., way 
traditional and functional literacy have been discussed In 
their various aspects. Emphasis has been laid on the pract- 
ical side of the problems 9 and some guide for action has been 
suggested or embodied in the discussions * 

It is hoped that the concept of functional literacy, 
particularly of work-oriented literacy and the way of its 
implementation has been made clear to planners and executors 
as well a Shortage of funds, one of the greatest obstacles to 
the carrying out **f planned programmes and approved projects, 
is recognised. However, it is also shown that it can be 
minimized. There are various ways and measures to mobilize 
resources so far untapped. Further, in many cases we can 
fall back on promises and resolutions made by governments as 
well as economic enterprises, trade unions, professional and 
social organizations. 



Finally, cooperation and mutual support between govern- 
ments and people, strengthened by international assistance can 
lead to remarkable results and maybe also to unprecedented 
achievements. 



At the end of this small and simple booklet it rests 
us only to summarize several important points, and to indicate 
some guide in our march from traditional to functional literacy 



WHY and HOW ? 
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Traditional literacy 



Work-oriented/ 
Functional Literacy, 



Aim : 

Teaching elementary/rudiment ary 
literacy in a relatively short 
time to make as many people lit- 
erate as possibles 



Teaching the three components 
(l-T-S), literacy abilities, 
technical knowledge and skill, 
and social matters/probleras^ 
up to a qualifying standard. 



At least teaching the 
3 R's enabling students 
to make use of in daily 
life activities. Not 
making it an end in it 
self but rather a first 
stage to further learn- 
ing. 



Introduction of 
socio-eultural ly orien- 
ted literacy by adding 
oocii— cultural c intent 
(sec nJ component),. 



Mass approach bringing about 
mass campaigns for mass prod- 
uction. 



Selective approach s select- 
ion of economic sector, area, 
occupational group and 
interested learners. 



Mass approach in it- 
self is the objective 
leading to complete 
eradication of illit- 
eracy, At least s 
selection of learners 
(only those interested 
an^ in greater need to 
prevent wastage), tyn 
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Level/Standard 5 

Very low level of attainment , 
producing "temporary literacy 11 



Calculated standard, sufficient 
to enable -student s to retain 
it ( ) and to 
make direct use of* 



To raise the level to a certain 
minimum , so that students can 
retain their abilities even if 
they do not attend a continuing 
stage, A duration of 70-90 
actual teaching hours might be 
.tried. 



Content of teaching : 

One component, only L 
(sometimes only the 2 R * s) ; 
is often the»®iee» and or not 
deliberately programmed (loose 
lessons) , 



Three components (L-T-S ) % 
literacy, (3 K's) plus vocat- 
ional knowledge and skill, 
plus social content (civics, 
hygiene, socio-economic 
organization etc,) 



Integration of the three 
components , 



Avoid meaningless lessons, 
introduction of co-ordinated 
lessons, related to needs 
and interest of learners. 





Method of teaching : 



Teaching of reading t mostly 
synthetic * 

i '» r\\ & - ^ *- *•* 

Too much emphasis on mechanical 
repetitions, disregarding mean- 
ingful reading* 

Use of audio-visual aids is 
often not given attention* 

■ ’ ■ , *■ * } * ’ ? * 

Adult learners are treated as 
objects only, not actively 
involved ("school type method")* 

Sound teacher-student relation- 
ship is not deliberately built 
up and or maintained* 



Various methods are being 
experimented* f key-word, sent- 
ence, and eclectic* 

Reading for meaning is emphas- 
ized* 

Use of audio-visual aids is 
practised* In many cases also 
of mass media* 

Adult learners are treated as 
subjects, with individual 
characteristics , participation 
is solicited* 

Teacher-student rel ationship 
is deliberately built up and 
utilized* ■ ‘ : ! ..... 



Mechanical repetitions and use of 
meaningless elements to be passed ds ' v 
soon as possible, if not avoided* 
Self-made or available aids be used* 
Adults be treated taking note of 
their age, long experience in life, 
social status, psychological abil- 
ities etc*, creating a pleasant 
class atmosphere and mutual under- 
standing and cooperation* 






v V 
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Baseline surveys and Benchmarks ; 



As content is restricted and 
very general , not directly 
related to felt needs and int- 
erest, and consequent upon the 
lov/ standard and undefined final 
objective surveys and benchmarks 
seem to be unnecessary- 



As content is defined and 
planned to reach a certain 
target, and as it is specif- 
ied/selected, centering on 
ah occupation | it is tailor- 

made to needs and interest g 

■ ■- * 

Benchmarks are required to 
measure final result, in 
literacy achievements, voc- 
ational knowledge and skill, 
and social change (attitudes, 
educational interest etc*) 



At least, the teachers be informed 
about conditions of the environment 
and the learners, and about the need 
of discussions related to daily life, 
and about the minimum level of at- 
tainment tc be reached (though in 
the absence of benchmarks)* 



E v a 1 u at ion: 



Evaluation is normally made at 
the end of the course only, by 
the administration of a final 
examination, (usually consisting 
of writing a short letter)* 



Evaluation has various funct- 
ions, is required and car- 
ried out during preparation, 
implementation and at tha 
final stage* There are 
certain areas of change to be 
evaluated, including the 
social and economic impact 
of the project* 



At least teachers can be given guidance 
in keeping notes on observations* A 
simple feedback system can be introd- 
uced* Attendance and drop-out are also 
indicators in evaluation* 



O 



Value 



The value is of temporary nature 
Relapse is almost un-avoidable 
in the absence of a continuing 
f Bcility/class (second stage), 
and relapse is a waste. 

It has no direct economic value. 
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It is expected to have a per 
manent value, a direct* and 
practical use. Better attit 
ude' to work, efficiency and 
productivity lead to inc- 
reased production. 




Traditional literacy, at least, 
can be enriched with some social 
or political component. Relapse 
be avoided e.g, by raising the 
standard, provision of follow-up 
.. books, or news-sheets. 




Appendix 1 



Functio nal Literacy in an African Setting} 
A Case Study - 



Presented by the Government of Nigeria 
and prepared by A.H. Nasution, Institute 
of African Adult Education, University 

of Ibadan-, 
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Under Unesco*s Experimental World Literacy Programme, 

Guinea" a M r d projects “ ere established in Algeria, Mali, Ethiopia, 
Guinea, Madagascar, Sudan and Tanzania and 4. micro projects in 

Algeria, Nigeria, Tunisia and Upper Volta. Unesco has provided 
technical assistance for literacy programmes in 12 African count- 

^ W ° Functlonal Literacy Centres have been established - 
ASFEC in Cairo for all Arab States, and IAAE (institute of 

African Adult Education) in Ibadan for the region south of the 
oanarau 



. _ The first Nigerian experiment was conducted by the Inst- 

Stttt °L f ri T/ + dUlt Ed “ Catlon the Iseyin area i/the Western 
. and limited to tobacco farmers. The project at Iseyin was 

m operation from August 196? to March 1969. Evaluation carried 
out during the course and at the conclusion of the project on 
iteracy/educational achievements indicated i 



(a) Increased knowledge of tobacco operations. 

(b) Favourable change in behaviour and attitudes of adult 
learners, improvement in attitudes towards reading, 
learning education of children, leisure time, farming 
activities, social and community development. 

(c) A positive influence in the relationships between the 
mass literacy campaigns and the experimental project 
has been manifested leading to Conferences on literacy 
and development in all Nigerian states. 

Conclusions 



(a) Whereas for political and social/culturai reasons, mass 
i eracy campaigns are still necessary to avoid the dis- 
advantages of traditional literacy methods, existing 



* 



The summary was formulated by the government 
The paper was presented to the Fifth CEO 197 
code 5C EC B4/B. 



wf Nigeria. 
in Australia, 
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literature should be revised in line with the functional 
approach# 

(b) In the light of the new knowledge now available regarding 
difficulties and shortcomings of literacy campaigns , 
Governments should assist with remedial measures#" 

(c) Governments should consider some form of legislation or 
po 1 icy for the eradication of illiteracy# 

(d) Work-oriented functional literacy is effective though 
expensive# Every country should rely basically on its 
own national resources and for this purpose bankers f 
industrialists! entrepreneurs , chambers of commerce, 
employers associations, trade unions, professional assoc- 

, ,-ii iat ions should be approached for financial assistance# 
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Appendix a 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THiB ADULT 
AND THE CHILD AS LRAHMRtf.q 

M^L learning situation „ * 



gituation^where ^"adult^f f chUrL^he T reC ° gnlsed in inning 

pertain mainly to the characteristics of the ? arn ® r# T £® a ® differences 
be noted for effective learnino to h! J learner. They must however 
may be summarised under the headings oT €Ve “ able * These characteristic 

U> ulrmr! ity dl bet ™“ **>e *dult learner and child 

Cii) Physical and sensory capacity differences, 

(iii) Differences in intellectual capacities, 

Civ) Differences in motivations and interests, 

(V) Differences in approach including teacher-pupil relationship. 

We may now treat each of these briefly. 

PprsoHalit y Differences 

than ^ I e arni ng ° i n Y ****** ° f 



(a) 



<b> 



(c) 



(d) 
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c U T“:ri/hi:\;renic; n 9 t“™ re^c^S^ 

Maturation is more advanced in the adult Thi* * ,, 

various learnina exoaHcnma „ . ad *J. This is readiness for 

towards greater ^independence* ^ en ' ,bIao the adult to nov 

self regulation and greater ?” -elf- responsibility, increas 

a child!^ 8 1 “Utonomy, more then can be expected in 

org^i^r ?h*t STSr ra0re Varled ’ "° re dlre ” e ’" d — 

Tha adult can be isore of a aelf *, i 

directed,- self operating learner than a chiU l™* ° r 
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(e) Time is perceived differently by an adult. Physically, cultur- 
ally and emot ionai ly , For au adult learner, time is of great 
importance. For the adult time appears very short and highly 
valued. 



Thus the personality of an iad xvi du al which is the composite whole 
of all his abilities, traits emotions and behaviour influence his lo: ru- 
ing, It follows that because an adult has lived longer and had different' 
experiences his personality is more set than that of the child, and 
inf luences , his learning more than it does the child's learning. This is 
essentially so because. the adult has had more opportunities to be in and 
probably had been in many learning situations all of which have probably 
modified his behaviour and outlook to some extent. Thus a new learning 
situation as well as new experiences which the adult encounters are 
symbolized and organized in relationship to himself. These can be 
ignored if the adult does not perceive any relationship to his own scheme# 
They can be denied organization, or given a distorted meaning because the 
experience seems inconsistent with the structure of the self. 



Physical and Sensory Capacity Differences 

Learning takes place in human brings through the assimilation of 
learning experience into the organization of previous experiences of the 
learner. To achieve this, the physical capacities of the learner are 
essential since learning has to "enter" through the gateways of the senses, 
and transmitted through the neuro-physiological tuechanioms. With ageing, 
the human organism undergoes changes. 

Some of these changes are 



(a) , Cell tissues become dryer, they do not grow so, rapidly and 

the repair of coll tissues proceeds more slowly. 

(b) . Bodily colls become t iwtjwhat less elastic. 

(.c ) The rate of basal metabolism is lowered. 

(d) There is some decrease in strength. 

(e) There is a decrease in speed, intensity and endurance of 
neuromuscular reactions, 

(f) , The rate of transmission of nerve impulse becomes lowered, 

( g) Vision, hearing, touch, taste, smell and proprioceptive 
senses became impaired and less efficient. 

As a result of these physical inadequacies, the adult does less 
well in learning and testing situations where the emphasis is on speed 
of action. Adults are however better in tasks requiring judgement, 

O dineas. reliability and persistence. 
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it. ac>iing si tuji f iun for adult learners should amp 1 ov nathoiiq *u,j 

?o L^r’t,t thi5 r p T unlty fnr ™ iuit •«**»•' 

__ :. **- thc instructions* Verbal communication should bo clear one’ 

sss&s: «^w^.r 



Int ol 1 eciu at Capacities 



£Lsxrr& 0 %co„t- 

L li/l-iT + u° n,en Continue their intellectual activities till very 7a*. 
beer fe ^ ^ th ° a ° e of betwMn 80 and 90 years* Most adults however 

very^iff icultf raCtiCe *** beCaUS ° °* diSuSG ’ find intellectual activity 

Intelligence as measured by mrit tests penalise the adult as their 

T* ° ft0n baS ° d ° n •*»“*. «•<*«■ -frial con^nt 

( 0 Ma ni P or + h rreleVa f EU J d sxlly for an ndult ’ s experience. Specifically 
UJ Many of them are based on tasks associated with school rather than 

characteristic <b) Many of th °" ~*r on . « tl! 

characteristic of youth but not necessarily of adults. 

There is however a difference between intellectual capacity ana 
learning capacity. 1 y 

rita ,H b ® °* der P ® r ff "' 3 performcncc tends to bo slower and more dal ib»- 

accurn^e £u °f *5° youn 0 <ir ' but subsequent ly it tends to bo more 
accurate. There tends to be a decline In the rate of loam Was roe 

SST*£°?,*-' ‘"teUectual power in and of itself dees not chango from 
£ ° ( ^orgo 195-3$ !953)« Partly because of past experience inrtJv 

»n”.°L?“Sr ? ri ? t0 m ° WVati0n ' the appears to be ^e 1 rigid 

and less amenable in learning situations., 

thn rhI?d? Ur ”? ri3e i hlS a ° PeCt of cduit *s learning in comparison with 
the child’s it may be said that ;« 



(i) 



Adults are slower than children in speed of acquisition 

and speed of response as well as recall in learning oituct- 
i o H 3 • 



Cii) 

( ill) 

(iv) 

(v) 



O 
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Adults are more thorough, more painstaking and more accurate- 
than children,. ; 

Formal operations and hypothetico-doductive operations are 
of thought eati ” S t0 adUlt ® Wh ° had trai *» in 0 in these modes 

Adult intelligence does not change significantly with ages 

Adult’s legroing capacity tends to be qualitatively change- 
able with increase in age. 



uS 
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<vi) 



(vii) 



Adults arc more veroertile rmd more adaptable if they have 
had varied relevant experience otherwise they could be more 
conservative and more rigid than children in new learning 
situations. 

Verbal ability and the intricacies of vocabulary and verbal 

logic are well mastered by adults, and thin probably improve: 
with rage* 



Difference s <..n Motivations and Interests 

■ Adult learners are usually (motivated before they subject themselves 

,° the learning situation. They have come for a purposef they have come 
to learn in order to do something at all or to do it bettor. For the 
initial motivation to bo maintained however an adult must continue to see 
the relevance of the situation for himself and for his purpose. Th<i 

objectives of the material content of the adult's learning situation must 
be more related to the here and now, must have more practical implications 
and must be related more to adult's interests and real life situation than 
the objectives of the material content of the child's learning situation. 

Age also tend to breed conservatism. The adult is* thus apt to bo 
less liberal in his outlook, he has a more restricted social role, and 
because of his loss of physical capacity he has less self -Confidence 
about new situations as a result, ho finds it more necessary to cling 

"J® patterns of behaviour, and to display more tenacity in the 

face of threatened change than a child. 

£M£j2£$*i£2siL approa c h, including teacher-pupil rel atlonship . 

From the differences discussed above, it will be realized that 
adult educators should be aware of the qualities of their adult learner 
and they should make allowances for both their pupils' limitations and 
strength* r The approach could be euroed-up as one of mutual respect, 
practical relevance and intepch-sneje of experience. 



React ions o f Adult i n Lea rning Situ ations 

(i) They know that they are rather rusty as compared with younger 

people. 

(ii) they wont to do the right thing - "Tell us what is expected 
and we * li have a go 1 . 

(iii) They may or may not have acquired a stereotype as to what is 

they have, .and it is an unfortunate one. it may be diffic- 
ult to dispel! on the other hand, it is often n relief to a non-academic 
adult to discover that he need not bo something other than he is. 
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( iv) 

They may be more impatient of sham learning than younger 
students, provided their stereotype does not stand in the way - that 
is, provided they can recognize it as sham. If not, they may be more 

gullible. 

(v) 

^ perception can be both easier and harder for older men 

and women to attain - easier because they are less used to being directed 
harder because their prejudices have had longer to get entrenched and 
because of their lack of training in recognizing fallacious modes of 
reasoning. This could be summed up as saying that they are less used to 
being told how to think. 

Older people have a fund of knowledge from their own experience 
against which the claims of theories can be tested. They are not nil 
prepared to trust their experience, nor is it all valuable, but on the 
whole their pooled knowledge stretches over n wide area. 

Following on from this, the balance of £ irst—hanc and second- 
hand knowledge differs in older and younger students. In t; ■> case of 
older people, their first-hand knowledge may be deeper, but rrow, and 
greatest need is to relate what they have experienced • wider 

context • To some extent, this wider context can be provided l y the 
experiences of others, or by theory. The worst thing is if n< relation 
is made between what they learn now .and their previous experioace. Cross- 
fertilization between the present and the past is essential, 

(viii) The attitude of older people to their work is more serious than 
that of young students % they have more at 3take, ‘Polite* tolorrr o vf 
boredom is less likely : if they do not like what rhey are given, they 
m«ay protest or cease to come, but they will not stay ard waste their time. 



* Paper by Dr. M.O.A. Durojaiye, IAAE, 1970, prepared 
for the training of literacy instructors who are 
primary school teachers. 
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SOME GUIDE FOR INSTRUCTORS * 



Teaching literacy to an adult illiterate is difficult. 
Adults, compared with children have their own psychological char- 
acteristics and mental abilities. They are old, have a long 
experience of life behind them, a few maybe have a high social 
status. In every day life they have many responsibilities and 
face various problems. Learning itself presents to them at this 
old stage difficulties « 

The outcome of adult literacy teaching therefore, does 
not depend only on the instructor^ involvement with didactic 
methods but also on his ability and initiative to create the” 
learners 1 confidence . in the instructor, and in their own learning 
capability. The Instructor should show interest and work with 
dedication, be able to arouse and maintain the interest of the 
learners , 



Some guide i 

1, Remember that the adult comes to the class voluntarily, and 
that he s aerifies his spare time or valuable time. For this 
he expects compensation : to learn reading and writing® When 
fr® feels that he will not reach this goal he may give up, 

2, Remember that your learners do not have the same learning 
ability. Some are slower than the others. Group them 
(tactfully), and give separate attention and help to each 
group/ individual , 

3, The "studying activity" in a class is new to the adult. Make 
the physical environment and social situation pleasant and 
inspiring . 

±, Dedication and perseverance shown by the instructor will sup- 
port the interest of the learner. Mistakes by the instructor 
may create lack of confidence and discipline, which may draw 
the adult away from his study. 



Reading from the book alone is not enough, it is monotonous. 
Complement it by use of posters, cards, visual aids etc. 
Mechanical copying of meaningless words is also monotonous 
and ineffective# Give them words or let them find useful 
words and short sentences which they can read and or under- 
stand. 
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Correcting an adult publicly would make him look ridiculous, 
If necessary correct him individually with discretion, 
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7a Request punctuality but try to understand the reasons for 

absence from class, etc. Insists upon regular exercises 
because these will support the learning of the literacy 
skills a 

8. Make notes of your difficulties and observations, and >.di®.“ ^ 

cuss them with your colleague or supervisor or project staff 



T r ^ 

* i Prepared by A,H. Nasution, IAAE 1970, for the training 
-of literacy instructors «, 














Appendix 4. 



Freedom from darkness through concerted actions, inspired 

by patriotism. 

One of the saddest legacies of the colonial regime 
was widespread illiteracy. Of course, such situation was 
not peculiar to Indonesia alone. It was prevailing in all 
countries struggling for freedom, and in all newly ^i'ndepen- 
dent states. But one thing was exceptional! that 'was that 
the Indonesian people gained its freedom and, sovereignty by 
armed struggle which, to a very large extent, hardened their 
determination and deepened their dedication and patriotism. 
This, as we shall see was of significant factor and played 
a radical role in the development of . education. 

Further, the "Bahasa Indonesia'* (Indonesian language) 
was recognised and accepted as the only one national langua- 
ge without any objections from majority "tribes’* , the Javanes 
(now 50 million) and the Sudanese (20 million) thanks to 
past national movement and the Indonesia youth pledge in 
1928 , ("One Nation-one Language-and One Country"), 

When the Dutch handed over sovereignty to the Republic 
of Indonesia in 1949, only 10 $ of the population (70 million) 
could read and write. 

At the time of the proclamation of independence (1945) 
there were for instance only 100 Indonesian ongihoors and 
about 1000 medical doctors. Illiteracy was exploited abroad 
as an argument that Indonesia was not ripe yet for Independe- 
nce. 



One of the first steps in fulfiling the aims of Nation- 
al Revolution of the country was naturally the taking of 
measures for erasing illiteracy. During the first years of 
its existence, however , this could not be carried out since 
physical fighting demanded the greater part of energy and 
time. Inspired by the unifying spirit and patriotism, the 
nation woke up to show the world, that it was able to keep 
independence and run the new Republic in spite of l ar ge-scale 
illiteracy etc,, that it could raise its educational level, 
and maintain its unity and national integrity in the midst 
of Internal as well as external subversions and threats. 

During the 1950* s, thousands of primary and secondary 
schools were erected by the people themselves in addition 
to those provided by the Government which engaged itself 
also in a • gigantic training programme of teachers' to fabric- 
ate an additional 200,000 teachers for the 11 million school 
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populace. In the 1960 ? s each of the 25 provinces has got 
at least one state university, side by side with one or two 
private universities all of which together now turn out more 
than 15,000 graduates every year. 
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Adult education, in Indonesia called Mass or Com- 
raunityQdueation, did not receive less attention from 
che Government as well as the peoples. The Department 
of Mass education in the Ministry of Education and 
Culture had its offices in all provinces down to small 
districts, manned by full time public servants. The 
fight against illiteracy was waged even during the war 
and subsequent troublesome years. Literacy classes in 
the main regional languages (there are in Indonesia 
about 300 vernaculars and dialects as the case in Nige- 
ria) were followed up by Adult vocational classes for 
men and women alike, accompanied by village libraries. 

In district and provincial towns Adult education courses 
of grade B and G. respectively were supported by B and 
C Libraries, and in a number of big towns there were 
''people's universities, * In the end of i 960 almost each 
of the 50,000 villages scattered throughout the archipe- 
lago consisting of more than 4000 small and large islands, 
had its literacy class(es), Adult vocational course, 
library and youth centre for leadership training and 
various activities. Neo-literates were also encouraged 
to form listening and reading groups. During the period 
of 195*1 " 1959 the campaign resulted in 12 million 
literate bringing the total of illiteracy down to 24 
million or 40So, 

The mass campaign reached its culmination point in 
the year. 19.60 when a Presidential decree was issued, 
enforced by: a national appeal to wipe out illiteracy 
among the 13 - 45 year age group. It should be noted 
that more stress was laid on the appeal to national 
sentiment. 

It was clear to the Government as well as to every- 
body that such huge undertaking could not be carried out 
by public servants only and financed from the Government 
budget alone. Inspired by national sentiment and dignity, 
driven by the desire for advancement and greater ability 
to , tap the rich and vast natural resources, the whole 
nation so to speak stood up, and mobilised its funds 'and. 
forces. All political parties, social and religious 
associations, youth organisations, trade unions. Govern- 
ment and private enterprises, independent groups as well 
as individuals took part and supported the national task 
by joining literacy committees at district and village . 
level, prbyidir.j material and or moral support, "Illi- 
teracy combatting" committees were responsible for the 
planning, organisation and running the classes and libra- 
. ries, •. • • ’ ' ' • • : . > " ' ■ ■ ; • 

in - their respective areas', also for selecting able 
eiti sens willing* to .volunteer as teachers,' The Govern- 
ment granted some subsidy- to the committee, distributed 
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literacy primers for instruction and books for libraries, 
A number of districts were selected as model or centres 
of excellence. 

The concerted and continuous government-people 
actions proved to be fruitful. Slowly but steadily, 
one by one, districts and provinces were declared free 
from letter (Latin character) blindness in the press 
and radio, and presented a symbol of freedom from ignor- 
an c e/d arkn ess. This imbued fresh psychological drive 

which led the people to healthy competitions and accele- 
lated the proceeas of change. 

At the end of 1964, the country was proclaimed freed 
from illiteracy. The 5 year all-out struggle and sustained 
effort had produced more than 24 million literates which 
was regarded as the greatest achievement of the Republic, 
and noted as a world event in the Annals of Unesco, besides 
earlier result achieved by Russia which, in 191 9 under the 
leadership of Donin, embarked on a huge mass campaign and 
made almost her entire population literate in the 1950’s, 

There was however, a great difference in the aftermath 
between the two historic events which should be observed and 
remembered as a warning for other developing countries* 

Russia followed up her success with well-planned efforts to 
retain the acquired literacy and to conduct continuing 
education for the new literates. She was in the position 
to do so. Indonesia, on account of her economic situation 
and to a lesser extent also of her lack of alertness , did 
not provide the new literates with sufficient reading mate- 
rials, and continuing education so that an increasing numb er 
of the literates relapsed into illiteracy. In 1963 / 6 9 this 
number was estimated to be around 50 to 3^, 

It was a hard lesson but not at all a fruitless one. 

Along with the new concept of work-oriented functional lite- 
racy propagated and supported by Unesco, since 1966 the 
present Rive Year Plan of Indonesia ( 1969-1 974) includes 
mass education, particularly literacy teaching in well -plan- 
ned rural development. Literacy is integrated in projects 
for social and economic development. It is hoped that in this 
way people who have been made literate will not only retain 
their literacy abilities but will benefit from them and the 
accompanying vocational skill acquired, for their economic 
-betterment and fuller participation in everyday life. Certain 
other forms of adult education and community development 
activities were encouraged and ©landed, supported by mass media 
e,g, special broadcast for rural agricultural areas, 

*) Article by A.H„ Nasution in "INDONESIA" Published by 
Indonesian Mhassy, Lagos, October 1970. 

Source; Proclamation of Indonesia’s freedom from illiteracy, 

Dec, 31, 1964 , Ministry of Education, Djakarta.. 
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